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LAST DAYS. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 














The long brown beach lies sleeping in the sun, 
The hot, white noon leans idly to the hay, 
Cloud upon folded cloud, above my head, 
Opens the blossom of the perfect'day. 
There is a color like a living soul 
Upon the half-revealed but half-veiled sky; 
Glad to sad eyes, reclines the flushed, full tide, 
Celestial body that shall never die. 
My prayers look out like orphans through their tears; 
My heart cries out, Oh life! Oh life? for thee, 
But One across the water draweth nigh, 
Too kind, and so too dumb to answer mé. 
—Sunday Afternoon. 








THE LOCAL OUTLOOK. 

The time at which new business can be 
introduced into the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, under the ordinary rules, has now 
passed; and there has not been a petition 
presented, so far as I know, for the repeal 
of the School Suffrage Law. An order of 
inquiry has been introduced by a member, 
but it is founded on no petition. It is im- 
possible not to be gratified by this circum- 
stance. It shows that the use made of this 
small opportunity by women voters was such 
as to command confidence; at all events it did 
not strengthen the opposition. This bill, 
which distinctly recognized the principle of 
Woman Suffrage, was passed during the last 
session by a majority of two to one in each 
house, and at this session there was no 
visible pressure from without for its repeal. 
This is a very creditable history, so far. 

On the other hand, it must be said to our 
friends that they must not too hastily assume 
that the next step will be taken as easily as 
this one. In the first place the Governor 
has rather thrown his influence against tak- 
ing any new step just at present; for though 
the Ladies’ Christian Temperance Union has 
thanked him for recommending in his mes- 
sage the Temperance Ballot for women, I 
cannot find the passage on which their vote 
of thanks is founded. He has not publicly 
opposed it; possibly he may even favor it; 
but his message does not say so. Then if 
we test this movement also, as we just test- 
ed the other, by external pressure, it is evi- 
dent that this pressure has either been pur- 
posely held back or has been less than was 
expected. Certainly not much has yet been 
heard of it at the State House, as compared 
with some other measures already proposed. 

I have in mind for instance one bill which 
is*‘being worked up with the greatest thor- 
oughness—not a measure involving person- 
al profit, but one with an ostensibly philan- 
thropic aim. It is being urged in every 
town, I suspect; there is hardly a member 
who is not being appreached, in person or 
by letter, through his own constituents; the 
prospective vote of almost every member 
will be at least guessed at, with something 
approaching accuracy, long before the act- 
ual vote is taken. I do not mean that any 





improper influence will be used, so far as I 
know; 1 only mean that the matter will be 
very thoroughly canvassed and urged, in 
private, before the public debate. No one 
can say that this is the case with any of the 
Woman Suffrage bills. Several different 
measures will be brought in, probably, and 
left to take their chance. There is public 
agitation more or less, but apparently no 
particular preparation, or method, or plan, 
on the part of those who are urging these 
measures. 

I only speak the simple truth when I say 
that women have not yet learned to work 
for their ends collectively, as men work for 
theirs, or to spend money for them as men 
spend it. There is a general impression 
among persons opposed to the movement 
that women worked very hard to rally wo- 
men for registration and voting, last autumn. 
Asa matter of fact, the agitation was the 
most fragmentary and local thing possible; 
afew meetings in Boston, a few in the 
country, that was all. Where men would 
have spent thousands of dollars in organiz- 
ing agitation, women were cramped for the 
want of afew hundreds. There is many 
an election held in a country town, for se- 
lectmen or members of the Legislature, on 
which more money is spent, in organizing, 
managing, printing, hiring and advertising, 
than was spent by the women of this whole 
State in rallying their own sex for School 
Suffrage. A central office, a paid secretary, 
paid speakers, careful lists of names, piles 
of circulars and documents, carefully pre- 
pared conventions, all these methods would 
have been employed by men who were dis- 
franchised and wished to be enfranchised. 
If they had been employed for women, 
the number of women already registered 
would be far larger. This is to be in- 
ferred from the fact that in special lo- 
calities, where most work was done, a cor- 
responding result followed. In a single 
ward of Boston, by the special labor of one 
young man, the number of registrations was 
swelled to figures wholly out of propor- 
tions to the rest of the city. 

In accounting for these shortcomings in 
the way of organization, we must remem- 
ber that women as a class are much poorer 
financially than men as a class, because it is 
still the theory that, no matter 1f the women 
of a family work quite as hard as the men, 
it is the men who ‘‘give” women the money 
or withhold it. But it must be remembered 
on the other side, that this movement in- 
cludes women who are not poor, and if they 
had collectively formed the habit of giving 
money to this enterprise even as the same 
class of women gave it, for instance, to the 
anti-slavery movement, it would make a 
very great difference. If one half the wo- 
men who signed the ‘‘tax-payers’ petition” 
of two years ago would give of their income 
as men, were they disfranchised, would 
give, the whole organization might be re- 
created. And would those able Massachu- 
setts women who are now speaking in dis- 
tant States only concentrate their influence, 
personal and social, at home for the next 
two months, it would also make a great 
difference. 

All that we are attempting in the way of 
farther legislation must obviously come 
through the Legislature; and this is not a 
body to be moved very much by a speech 
more or less, or by the influence of one or 
two new and zealous members, but by the 
general progress of thought, brought to 
bear and made effectual by an able organi- 
zation. Of the 239 members of the lower 
house, 152 are wholly new men, sixty hav- 
ing served last year and twenty-seven in 
previous years, but not last year. Nobody 
can even guess how this great body of new 
men will vote on any special question; and 
their final action wil] depend much more on 
organized and judicious method in prose- 
cuting the agitation than on any mere 
speech-making. T. W. H. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 


SPEECH OF MRS. CHENEY AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

Our position is a new one to-day, since we 
have gained an actual step in our progress; 
and we are asking rather how shall we 
make the best use of our newly acquired 
right, than asserting it against opposition. 
Although it may not seem logical to put 
the part before the whole and give to wo- 
men a right to vote on the most important 
questions tha: can arise in politics; for 
what are tariffs and treaties, fisheries and 
railroads, compared to the education of our 
children? yet such seems to be the course 
which the logic of events is choosing, to 
conquer in detail the ground for Woman, 
by her taking possession of it as a measure 
of practical good. 

So the statesmen who cuuld not see that 





the right and justice of emancipation made 
it the duty of the Government, were driven 
to accept it as a measure of military neces- 
sity. 

The passage of the law for school Suf- 
frage in New Hampshire was a surprise to 
us all, who had hardly hoped that the Old 
Granite State would lead in the emancipa- 
tion of women; but it soon followed in Mas- 
sachusetts, not as a measure proposed or 
very largely advocated by those who held 
Woman Suffrage to be an abstract right, 
but by those who, seeing the needs of educa- 
tion, saw here an unused power to work in 
it. 

The measure is also proposed in Rhode 
Island, and will be strongly urged upon the 
Legislature this year with very good hopes 
of its passage; although the Rhode Island 
Constitution being less flexible than our 
own, presents some difficulties. But in 
Massachusetts we have already the school 
Suffrage, and waiving for a time the other 
great interests of our cause, our most press- 
ing duty is to consider here how it can best 
be used to advance the interests of educa- 
tion. Our first step is to bring the law into 
effective action. In its present state it 1s 
cumbersome in many respects, and we hope 
that the present Legislature, in which we 
have so many good and true friends, will do 
something to amend it, and to define the 
duties of officials in carrying out the pre- 
liminary steps. 

The formalities of assessment and regis- 
tration have proved a great hindrance to 
women in qualifying themselves to vote. 
Even the wise and necessary provisions of 
the laws are not understood by women who 
have heretofore had no share in forming 
and administering them, and they do not 
feel disposed to take the trouble which is 
really necessary to secure the fairness and 
impartiality of elections. But this burden 
has been increased by the ignorance of of- 
ficials, who have not understood the action 
of the law, so that in many cases ladies have 
been obliged to make several efforts before 
they could succeed in going through the 
proper forms. Then while the provisions 
in regard to taxes are nominally the same 
as for men, they bear very hard upon wo- 
men. The clause requiring a declaration of 
one’s taxable property is very offensive to 
many. Many gentlemen say that it was 
not enforced in their case, but it has been 
vigorously applied to women. Then the 
clause which allows for taxes paid by guar- 
dians, etc., seems to require the addition of 
trustees. The property of many women is 
in the hands of trustees, who have paid 
taxes on it for many years, though of 
course the woman was the real loser by so 
much of her income. Women, therefore, 
cannot feel it just to be assessed a new tax, 
and still more to be obliged to go through 
the disagreeable form of asking to be as- 
sessed, when they have already contributed 
their full share of the expenses of the State 
or city. This is atechnicality, but it is one 
which has hindered Woman in qualifying 
for voting. Some women have not voted 
because they did not understand the natu- 
ralization laws, wherein they have a slight 
advantage over men, since women are natu- 
ralized by marrying an American husband 
or one already naturalized. The minor 
children of a foreigner who becomes natu- 
ralized partake of the benefit of that act. 

A part of our work, therefore, is first to 
procure an improvement of the law of 
School Suffrage by the Legislature, and 
next to spread information in regard to 
the steps necessary for women to take in 
availing themselves of it. The friendly 
Advertiser contained this slur on women 
who do nut vote, because it will subject 
them to a taxation which they have hither- 
to escaped. With what admirable grace it 
comes from a sex who have never escaped 
duties by false oaths, nor sent in incomplete 
income returns, nor moved out of town be- 
fore May to escape taxation. They do not 
consider that as yet these women who were 
expected to rush with alacrity to ask that 
their small savings might be heavily taxed, 
have not one word to say how those taxes 
shall be used, for even in the matter of ed- 
ucation women can still only vote for 
school committee; but have no voice in 
electing the city or town governments 
which make appropriations for the schools. 

That even a thousand women in Boston 
and a corresponding number in the State 
under all these difficulties and with nothing 
to spur them on should have felt such an 
interest in education, and such a conscien- 
tious duty to vote, is a most hopeful sign; 
and great honor is due to those women 
whose whole social prejudices and influen- 
ces have been against the extension of suf- 
frage to women, who shrink from its ac- 
companiments and dread its responsibilities, 
but who yet, as soon as any political pow- 


er was put within their reach, have felt it 
to be a duty to exercise it with the best care 
and thought they could command, 

What good has School Suffrage already 
accomplished,is langhingly asked by many. 
Have you got the women you wanted onthe 
school committees? Are they purged of all 
party influences? Are the schools any bet- 
ter conducted than they were last year? It 
is even considered a failure if certain prt 
measures of quite opposite character are not 
at once strengthened or carried out. You 
might as well ask of the acorn you planted 
last year, where is the sturdy oak which is 
to delight me with its shade, and give me 
timber for my ship-building. 

‘It is a weakness and a folly to judge by 
immediate resuits. But the acorn has al- 
ready sprouted, and shows its little leaves, 
a promise of the future’ 

In the first place our eyes are opened to 
the difficulty of making Suffrage effective 
for its best work on education, and thought- 
ful women are taking the matter into their 
earnest consideration. Women probably 
made some mistakes of judgment here in 
the city in the important matter of securing 
women on the school board. How far it 
was possible to have accomplished anything 
more cannot be known. Of course the 
greater activity at one pole of society de- 
veloped a corresponding antagonism, and 
perhaps many. opposed to the new law 
scratched their party ticket of the woman’s 
name, who at another time would have 
passed it indifferently. In other cities than 
Boston there was a decided gain of women 
on school boards. Wherever the voting 
was by wards or small districts it seemed 
easy to place women on the boards, because 
a woman’s qualifications could be really 
understood there; but very few women are 
known to the general public of a large city. 
Besides, in every large city there is a mass 
of ignorant prejudice against Woman Suf- 
frage which it is hard to overcome in the 
interests of education. ; 

But the great gain was the awakening of 
thought and interest in educational matters. 
Did you ever hear so much of schools in 
the whole course of your life before? I 
asked of a lady who doubted the importance 
of Suffrage. No, I never did, she replied. 
I never cared so much about them myself. 
It is to a general intelligent interest in 
schools that we must look to raise them out 
of the rule of mere partizanship, and hold 
them sacred from the interference of sects, 
the two most serious evils that threaten 
them to-day. 

The entire success of the mere act of vot- 
ing was enough to silence for ever all 
doubts of the practicability of Woman Suf- 
frage. I have heard no woman regret hav- 
ing performed the duty, or say that she met 
anything at the polls which weakened her 
sense of dignity or offended her delicacy. 

The general feeling of courtesy which 
prohibited smoking in many places during 
at least part of the day, which was done en- 
tirely without solicitation on the part of the 
women, is, we trust an earnest of good 
things to come. 

Not alone for the sake of the momentary 
discomfort of the voter, but on account of 
its influence upon the whole community, 
the polls ought to be freed from every as- 
sociation with what is coarse and low. 

Voting should be a solemn and dignified 
act, and that drunken, swearing voter 
should find himself rebuked by the quiet, 
dignified demeanor of the officers at the 
Ward Rooms, as he would on entering a 
church. 

But in order to make School Suffrage ef- 
fective a great deal of work is yet to be 
done. The ladies who had the charge of 
the matter in Boston have proposed there. 


fore to start an association for the express |. 


purpose of carrying out School Suffrage 
throughout the State. When I tell you 
that the nucleus is already formed, and that 
Miss Abby W. May is chosen President, 
you will feel sure that both the interests of 
education and of Suffrage are safe in its 
hands. 

It will act always in harmony, and where 
that is thought best, directly with the Suf- 
frage or other clubs formed in the State; 
but it will confine its immediate work to 
the interest of education, hoping thereby 
to enlist many women who do not yet see 
the necessity or propriety of further exten- 
sion of the Suffrage. 

In doing this they feel that they are lay- 
ing the surest foundation for a successful 
universal Suffrage, which must rest on the 
intelligence and virtue of the people, which 
is to be developed by a wise and impartial 
public education. The year that has 
passed has been full of labor and encourage- 
ment;if we make this year, likewise, one of 
earnest work, still richer harvests lie before 





us. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Grace Anna Lewis is spending the 
winter in Philadelphia, pursuing her favor- 
ite studies. 


Miss Cei1a McLxan, one of the best pub- 
lic librarians, is employed in the Mercantile 
Library of Cincinnati. 


MLLE. Henri VERNEUIL, Doctor of 
Medicine, has opened aconsulting room for 
ladies, 16 Grand Rue de Passy, at Paris. 


MADAME GILLARD, of Carbonne, France, 
has been receivcd as a Pharmacist of the 
first class by the Toulouse Medical Society. 


MaDAME CARLA SERENA has been elect- 
ed a member of the Imperial Royal Society 
of Austria. She is the first woman to 
whom this honor has been paid. 


Mrs. 8S. M. Perxrys, who is spending 
part of the winter in Boston, gave a temper- 
ance lecture Sunday evening in the Univer- 
salist church at Boston Highlands. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE GARRISON has severed 
her five years’ connection with the Indian- 
apolis Herald. She expects to make jour- 
nalism in a series of letters, her future work. 


MADAME Ha.ery, the widow of the com- 
poser, has finished a statue of her late hus- 
band, which is to be placed in one of the 
a of the facade of the Hotel de Ville, 

aris, 


Mrs. A. T. Vospureu, of Kalamazoo, 
has applied for letters patent on a danger 
signal for street crossings on railways. 
Those who have seen it say she has struck a 
good thing. 


MULE. CaroLinge KiEernnavs, Professor 
of Geography at the St. Burke College, has 
been chosen by the French Committee as 
their delegate to the Congress of Commer- 
cial Geography at Brussels. 


Miss NeE.um E. Brown, a young lady 
artist, has recently completed a crayon por- 
trait of Mayor Prince, which has been ex- 
hibited in the store windows of Shreve, 
Crump & Low. It is said to bean excel- 
lent likeness. 


Mrs. Lavinia 8. Goopwin, of this city, 
has now a good position on the Watchman, 
a religious paper, a certain department of it 
being under her exclusive control. Sbe has 
traveled extensively, and was for a time the 
Paris correspondent, of the paper. 

Miss Howes, 67 Chester square, keeps a 
list of the womenin the two wards who 
need work. All cases of destitution in 
these wards will be promptly attended to if 
the name and address of the applicant be 
sent to Mrs. Mary L. Seavey, 55 Chester 
square. 

Miss Frances V. Keyes, of this city, is 
a consulting attendant physician at the Liv- 
er Pad Rooms, and is also a principal of a 
night school at Brighton. This latter posi- 
tion she has held many years, attending to 
the duties five evenings per week. 


Mrs. J. W. Stow who has suffered un- 
der the probate laws of California, and is . 
the author of ‘Probate Confiscation” and 
of ‘‘Probate Chaff” will have a bill before 
the Ohio Legislature to secure to a widow 
in every case the right of an execution on 
the estate she has helped to accumulate. 
This is just and reasonable, and ought to 
succeed. 

Mrs. Mary Peart is recognized as the 
best of living artists in her special depart- 
ment. She is the illustrator of Edwards’ 
superb work on ‘‘North American Butter- 
flies,” now in course of publication. Mrs. 
Bowen does the coloring. So far as the il- 
lustrations are concerned, this costly and 
magnificent issue of Mr. Edwards owes its 
superiority entirely to the work of these 
women. 

Miss MERIVALE, the daughter of the 
Dean of Ely, lately placed, in the presence 
of a large congregation assembled in the 
top of the Octagon, the last stone of the new 
pinnacles of Ely Cathedral, the completion 
of the work Segun by Allan de Walsing- 
ham. She said, ‘‘I lay this stone to the 
glory of God, to the memory of Queen 
Etheldreda, our foundress, and Allan de 
Walsingham, who commenced this work 
about 500 years ago.” 

Mrs. Exizasets Hart, mother of Lieut. 
Thomas B. Hart, who was killed during the 
late War of the Rebellion, has been granted 
a pension from the government in recogni- 
tion of his services, notice of which was 
received by her on Christmas Day. By the 
equalization of pensions, the sum due her, 
dating from the day of his death, April 2, 
1865, amounted to $2648.50, which was re- 
ceived in full a few days since. Her name 
having been placed on the pension list, she 
will receive hereafter the sum of $15 per 





month. 
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POETRY. 
A MOTHER’S WORK. 


Early in the morning, 
Up as soon as light. 








baby faces, 
Toasting husband's bread. 
“After-breakfast 
Holding one at prayers; 
Putting up the dinners, 
Mending little tears; 


Mother's heart is full. 
Washing up the dishes, 
Sweeping carpets clean, 
Doing up the chamber- work , 
Sewing on machine; 
Baby lies a-crying— 
Rubbing little eyes, 
Mother leaves her sewing, 
To sing the lullabies. 
Cutting little garments, 
Trimming children’s hats, 
Writing for the papers, 
With callers having chats; 
Hearing little footsteps 
Running through the hall, 
Telling school is over, 
As mamma's name they call. 
Talking with the children, 
All about their schools, 
Soothing little troubles, 
Teaching grammar rules; 
Seeing about supp r, 
Lighting up the room, 
Making homes look cheerful; 
Expecting husband soon. 
Then, with all her headaches, 
Keeping to herself, 
Always looking clieerful, 
Other lives to bless, 
Putting to bed children— 
Hearing say their prayers, 
Giving all a good-night’s kiss 
Before she goes down-stairs. 
BEYOND. 
BY HENRY BURTON. 


Never a word is said 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped, 
To vibrate everywhere; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 
Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But like flashes of the sun, 
They signal to the skies; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 
Never a day is given. 
But it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The silent mutes by the outer gate. 
There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far-away. 


—Sunday Magazine. 








HUMBLE BEES. (BES.) 
BY LURA BELL. 


Be like the v.rdant grass, and give 
Thy heart snd hope to all that live. 
Be like a tree whore fruitage fair, 
Is nourished by the Master's care. 
Be like the snow, so pure and white, 
Reflecting every ray of light. 
Be like a lamp of love, to shine, 
Directed by a Hand divine, 
Be like a house of solid rock, 
That bears unmoved, the tempest’s shock; 
And hang such pictures on the wall. 
As may not mar the finest hall. 

— Gospel Banner, 


CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN. 
BY H, H. 


By easy slope to west as if it had 
No thought, when first its soaring was begun,, 
Except to look devoutly to the sun, 
It rises, and has risen, until, glad, 
With tight as with a garment, it is clad, 
Each dawn, before the tardy plains have won 
One ray; and after day has long been done 
For us, the light doth cling reluctant, sad 
To leave its brow. 
Beloved mountain, I 
Thy worshipper, as thou the sun’s, each morn, 
My dawn, before the dawn, receive from thee; 
And think, as thy rose-tinted peaks I see, 
That thou werc great when Homer was not born, 
And ere thou change all human song shall die! 
— Independent. 














A REVOLUTION IN THE 
KITCHEN. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 


Probably no country has ever undergone 
more complete change in social and domes- 
tic life, than that which has taken place in 
Virginia since the war. 

Doubtless slavery was hard for the ne- 
groes, and as time throws its sober light 
upon the past, and our some-time chattels 
are beginning to acquire education and 
property, and are fast becoming worthy 
citizens of our common country, their form- 
er owners may often feel the pang of re- 
morse, and the blush of shame, that we 
should ever have consented to hold our fel- 
low citizens in bondage. 

But if it was hard upon the darkeys, it 
was wonderfully easy and pleasant for us. 
We were born to it, we were taught from 
our cradles that it was ‘‘scriptural;” there 
were many ties of interest and affec- 
tion between us and our servants, and hu- 
man nature is ever prone to rest satisfied in 





its own en without regard to the 
discontent of others less fortunate, 

What pleasant times we did have in those 
days that seem so far away in their quiet- 
ness and peace; with the horrors of war 
and the struggles of unaccustomed poverty 
lying between the careworn, anxious pres- 
ent, and that distant calm; for to Virgini- 
ans in that blissful period to which we so 
often alluded as ‘‘before the war,” having 
good times meant doing nothing but letting 
the days glide by, while we sought pleasure, 
each after the desire of his own heart. 

We lived in books, in music, in society; 
we went to the springs, we rode, we drove, 
‘we toiled not, neither did we spin,” but in 
ease possessed our souls, reposing upon the 
smouldering volcano, eating our bread and 
a thousand dainties beside, by the sweat of 
another man’s brow, too often, alas! by the 
price of another man’s blood. 

In our lovely home inthe Valley of the 
Shenandoah, if life had any fault in those 
days of ease it was that it seemed almost too 
calm, too peaceful. There was monotony 
in the years that passed so softly by, and in 
the folly of my childish heart, I have wea- 
ried of the placid hours, the uneventful flow 
of days in which all was abundance, com- 
fort and peace, of the ever-recurring beauty 
of earth and sky. 

But ere my youth was passed I heard that 
sweet vale resound with clash of arms, 
those noble hills ‘reverberate the thunders 
of cannon, from hall and cot arise the wail 
for the strong man slain in battle. I lived 
to see the mother lead her helpless infants 
away from the ruins of the burning home; 
the grim wolf howled at our door; the 
blackness of darkness overshadowed the 
land; the heavens seemed brass, and still 
reéchoes in my ears the tramp of hosts, 
contending for the rights of man. 

In the Valley and Western Virginia, there 
were comparatively few slaves, and wher- 
ever that was the case they were usually 
kindly treated, comfortably fed and clothed, 
and seldom sold except for some crime, 
which would now be punished by law, or 
where pecuniary difficulties overwhelmed 
the master, though the latter was no un- 
common event in a community where so 
littie thrift was practiced. 

It was rarely impossible or even very dif- 
ficult for a slave to escape from a life he 
felt unbearable, and that they were often 
well satisfied with their homes was proved 
by their remaining, in very many cases, 
with their owners during all the years of 
strife, though the presence of the Federal 
army among us often afforded them ample 
opportunities to escape from bondage. 

Our family had passed through the dan- 
gers and trials of the war with little 
change, so far as our servants were ©on- 
cerned, and many of our neighbors were 
equally fortunate; but when the war closed 
the great revolution that had taken place in 
our labor system began to be felt in every 
department of life. Doubtless each family 
of our village who had once held slaves, 
could ‘‘a tale unfold” of the discomforts 
and difficulties of those years of unwonted 
effort and hardship. When the slaves at 
last realized the fact, which must have car- 
ried such joy to their hearts, that they were 
really free to come and go, 


‘Free to live as freedman will, 

Free to die as freemen still,” 
a spirit of change seemed to possess each 
and all of them, and almost without excep- 
tion they left the homes of their former 
owners. Nearly all of the better class (and 
among these were the servants of our fami- 
ly,) wished to begin housekeeping, natural- 
ly desiring to gather their families under 
one roof, and to employ themselves as their 
tastes indicated. 

Who shall tell the hardships which these 
people, many of them the pampered slaves 
of luxurious and indulgent masters, have 
undergone! What cold, what hunger they 
have endured, to enjoy the consciousness of 
freedom? And almost equally hard was 
that change to their former owners, to 
whom work of any kind was an unac- 
customed, almost a dishonorable thing, to 
learn to do without these faithful servants, 
who had borne their captivity with patience, 
had received their freedom with meekness, 
asthe gift of God, and were still our friends, 
notwithstanding the great change that had 
come to us all. 

For a time we were more fortunate than 
most of our neighbors in obtaining domes- 
tics. One excellent girl, who had left her 
home because, as she alleged, her mistress, 
who was otherwise without faults, ‘‘had 
always made a difference between the ser- 
vants, who had belonged to her before her 
marriage, and those who had been the 
property of the master.” This sensitive 
young person belonged to the latter class, 
and had preferred seeking a home among 
strangers to remaining where such partiali- 
ty had been shown. The girl was honest, 
tidy and industrious, and as she induced 
one of her friends to come to us as cook, 
while she touk the place of housemaid, we 
were far more comfortable than most of our 
acquaintances. 

Although we sometimes felt the loss of 
the sage advice of the old servants, who 
understood all the duties of housekeeping 
so much better than “‘the children,” as they 
still called my married sister and myself, 





there was some compensation for their ab- 
sence in not having a number of little dar- 
keys always about the kitchen, and we en- 
joyed this pleasant state of things for about 
a year, when we were one morning shocked 
and surprised to learn that we were about 
to lose our treasures. On being asked the 
reason for this unexpected move, the girls 
both averred that ‘‘they liked all the fami- 
ly, they had nothing to complain of, but 
the colored people said if they stayed so 
long at one place the white folks would 
think they belonged to them. Perhaps they 
might come back to us some other time, 
but they must go now,” and they went. 
And then like the prophet Daniel, we had 
‘‘times, times and a half a time!” 

After many unguccessful efforts to pro- 
cure a good servant, we began to agree 
with a friend, who declared “‘that all the 
good servants had gone to heaven.” 

That others should have as much or more 
trouble than ourselves, was small comfort 
tous. Among our neighbors the discom- 
fort was general, being poor or rich made 
but little difference, and on all sides was 
heard the same complaint. One friend of 
ours of ample means kept a record of her 
adventures fora year, and during that time 
had a hundred servants in her house, not 
one of whom did she wish to retain. Some 
persons despaired of finding a good negro, 
and tried white servants, but the white 
girls, who were willing to go out to service, 
were not usually desirable inmates of a 
family, and were quite as unreliable as the 
negroes, besides lacking entirely their pleas- 
ant manners. 

One of our neighbors, whose fortune had 
survived the war, and whose health was 
somewhat delicate, finding that she could 
by no means procure an efficient servant 
employed an agent in New York to import 
a girl from Switzerland for her benefit. The 
advent of this stranger created quite a sen- 
sation in the village; and for a time Mrs. 
Henry was the envy of all her acquaintan- 
ces. But it soon transpired that the active 
girl, who seemed very capable could only 
speak French, and though Mrs. Henry 
could converse with her, it was somewhat 
inconvenient to be obliged to translate her 
remarks to the colored boy, who assisted 
her in the kitchen. Besides this, the for- 
eign treasure had rather a bad temper, and 
soon discovering her value, began to take 
very high ground as to what she would or 
would not do, and in a little altercation be- 
tween her mistress and herself, over the in- 
fant who was the pride of its mother’s heart, 
she struck Mrs. Henry, who promptly re- 
turned her to the agent, and had the pleas- 
ure of paying all the expenses connected 
with the importation, 

Various were the experiments we tried in 
our desperation, taking all servants who 
applied, without regard ‘‘to race, color or 
previous condition.” One of my numer- 
ous cooks drank, and when I dismissed her, 
circulated a story that she had left us be- 
cause I had tried to poison her baby, as I 
did not like to have children about the 
kitchen. One girl highly recommended to 
us made a very good beginning. We had 
a well-dressed dinner, and nice tea. Once 
more I breathed freely, but the next morn- 
ing when [ descended to the kitchen, ex- 
pecting to find breakfast nearly ready, I 
discovered instead that my cook’s face was 
swollen with erysipelas, the’stove was cold, 
and nothing remained, but to do what I 
could, which in those days was very little, 
towards getting the meal myself. My heart 
sank within me, but the girl’s aunt, who 
lived near us, removed her niece to her own 
house and promised to send us another girl 


at once. 
This new African had lived for some 


months, with a friend of ours, but was 
looking for a new home, and fearing the 
lady might think I had induced the girl to 
leave her, a point on which housekeepers 
were very sensitive at that time, I sent my 
new domestic, as soon as she arrived, with 
a polite note to her former employer, ex- 
plaining the circumstances, ‘‘hoping she 
would do me justice” &c.; but it was too 
late. Probably the girl told her that I had 
offered some inducement to gain her ser- 
vices, at any rate I lost that friend, she did 
not answer the note, and our intercourse 
was neverrenewed. Would that she bad 
kept the hand-maid, who was the bone of 
contention between us! We had one more 
day of comfort, a day :ong to be remember- 
ed in our luckless family. It has never 
been explained; the doctors declared the 
disease was not contagious, and | have nev- 
er known it to be so in any other case, but 
the next morning my new cook was ill with 
erysipelas! 
egroes are easily alarmed by rumor, 
and by what they call ‘‘catching sickness,” 
and have many superstitious ideas in regard 
to disease, and fur many long and weary 
days, we had to do the work of the family, 
and nurse that servant, for neither love or 
money would induce one of her own race to 
enter the house. How often I wished my 
friend had retained possession of the treas- 
ure which had cost me the loss of her re- 
gard! Doubtless she smiled grimly when 
she heard of our troubles, and considered 
it a just judgment upon us. 
What a summer we spent in our reluctant 
efforts to accomplish our new duties! I 





tried to milk three cows until I heard that a 
neighbor had lost hers, and joyfully sent 
her one of mine. We cooked when we 
were melting with heat and overcome with 
weariness. We entertained some friends 
who were staying with us by fits and starts, 
now snatching a few moments rest in the 
parlor, then rushing back to the kitchen 
and through all our other difficulties, nurs- 
ing that wretched creature with the erysip- 
elas, 

The poor girl had scarcely a change ‘of 
clothes, and I was obliged to search the 
house for garments that would fit her. She 
was immensely tall, raw-boned and broad- 
shouldered, and none of the ladies of the 
family could furnish clothes for her; how- 
ever, by taking a nightshirt belonging to 
the paterfamilias, and a short dressing- 
gown left by a sick soldier some years be- 
fore, 1 managed to procure a comfortable 
outfit for her. Her face had been painted 
by the doctor with caustic, and swollen at 
some points, peeling off at others, and ori- 
ginally jetty black, was now of various 
hues. One morning after assisting her to 
dress, I bade her stand up, while I arranged 
her bed, and she suddenly rose before me 
in her remarkable costume, the red calico 
dressing-gown contrasting finely with her 
face, which looked like a rare specimen of 
tatooing, such as a Fejee chief might dis- 
play, when about to preside over a banquet 
of roast missionary. 

For a moment, visions of goblins and 
gnomes of darkness seemed to flit before 
my eyes, true the ludicrous was ever the 
most striking point in any subject to me; 
and I burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, which in those weary days was 
such an unusual sound from the basement, 
that my sisters rushed down stairs to see 
what was the matter, while poor Delia roll- 
ed her inflamed eyes at me, beneath their 
swollen lids and sank upon the bed with a 
deep groan. 

But this state of things was unendurable, 
and when our patient was convalescent, I 
declared that she would have to be sent to 
the alms-house, as we could not procure 
another servant, while she remained with 
us, nor could I find any other place, which 
she would be allowed to enter. My father, 
always the most benevolent of men, declar- 
ed this determination upon my part cruel, 
and he now bestirred himself in Delia’s be- 
half, and by paying a very liberal board, he 
finally induced a colored woman to take Ler 
for a month, and at last I succeeded in em- 
ploying a cook, this time a white one, who 
soon joined the long procession of domes- 
tics, who had departed from our doors. 
There were some among our townsfolk, 
who, wise in their generation, determined as 
soon as the slaves were freed, to become in- 
dependent of domestics, then the reigning 
class, and at once altered their style of liv- 
ing to suit the new order of things. By as- 
signing to each member of the family a por- 
tion of the work, all was accomplished 
with system and order, none overburdened, 
and in such homes alone was found comfort 


and peace. 
In every instance, where this was done, it 


was found necessary at once to change the 
arrangements of the house in regard to con- 
veniences, the want of which had never 
been felt when there was an African to call 
upon for every service, often those standing 
idle for whom it would be well to find em- 
ployment. In one family of our acquaint- 
ance, it fell to the lot of an ambitious and 
talented young gentleman, who had been in 
the Legislature, to carry the water needed 
for household purposes, Probably this 
youth soliloquized over each bucket, as he 
reluctantly bore it from the well, ‘‘To what 
base uses may we come.” It had never 
been thought by the family that water was 
far from the house; it was within a hundred 
yards of it; but this young statesman had 
not carried heavy buckets of the crystal 
fluid, during many of the hot days of the 
summer in which he began his domestic du- 
ties, before the family, who were one day 
enjoying the shade at noon, were surprised 
to see him shoulder pick and spade and be- 
gin to dig vigorously beside the porch. All 
gathered around him, even those about to 
take a siesta were roused by the strange 
sight to inquire his intentions, 

“Lam going to dig a well just here,” re- 
sponded this sometime-law-maker, ‘‘so that 
the ladies of this family, or any member of 
the same who may want water can help 
themselves, and I wish,” he added, stoutly 
working his spade, ‘‘all able-bodied persons 
who propose to enjoy this liquid to come at 
once and assist me. A dollar to him who 
first sees water!” 

Some of the party thought it was too 
warm to begin then, but this Solon, turned 
well-digger, dryly remarked that he did not 
tind it warmer digging in the shade than 
carrying two buckets of water from that 
distant fount, and he proposed to ask them 
all to spend their moonlight evenings and 
any spare time they might have upon this 
useful enterprise until it was completed.” 

In such families, where the ‘gospel of 
labor” was rightly learned, the discomforts 
which invaded so many homes were un- 
known; and it seems strange that all did not 
at once learn the lesson of the hour. 

Our family was slow to take in such ideas, 
still slower to practise such wisdom. We 
had been left motherless at a very early age, 





and though cared for with greatest tender- 
ness by our relatives, our education and 
training had been, in every respect, irregu- 
lar. Much of our early life was spent at 
boarding-school, and when my education was 
deemed complete and I assumed the head 
of my father’s household und the charge of 
my younger sisters, I had scarcely a quali- 
fication necessary for either position, except 
that I felt for each of the children a moth- 
er’s love. 

Possessed until the end of the war with 
ample means, we had been accustomed to 
exercise an almost unlimited hospitality and 
continued to do so long after our reduced 
circumstances should have taught us greater 
prudence. But slowly and gradually the 
path of duty became plain to us, and we 
learned, partially at least, and by painful ex- 
perience, to endeavor to make home happy 
and comfortable to those nearest and dear- 
est to us, even though ‘the world forget- 
ting and by the world forgot.” The 
youngest girls attended to the sewing and 
the house-cleaning, and I, the eldest, took 
charge of the marketing and cooking e- 
partments. Assisted bya little colored girl, 
who was our maid-of-all-work, I learned 
at last, not only to prepare a comfortable 
meal, but took pride in having the kitclen 
look tidy and cheerful, and was sometimes 
quite pleased to display to a friend who 
might ask particularly to see me, my well- 
ordereddomain. Of course it was necessary 
to give up general visiting, and almost my 
only recreation was to run through the 
garden, by the back way, into the house of 
a dear old friend, my model of all that was 
good and wise. She had been the first of 
our neighbors to adapt her household ar- 
rangements to the new régime, and was con- 
sidered the oracle of the town on all such sub- 
jects, the work in her establishment seem- 
ing ‘‘to be always done and never doing.” 
One summer our family, which had becone 
a very large one since an uncle who had lost 
his wife, had come with his young daughters 
to live with us, scattered in various direc- 
tions, leaving only papa, our dear old uncle 
and myself at home, 

The days seemed to hang heavily on my 
hands, and for the first time in many months 
I felt some interest in preparing a dress to 
gooutin. A kind friend in Baltimore, who 
in all our changes and troubles remembered 
us with thoughtful kindness, had sent me a 
handsome dress and bonnet early in the 
spring. The dress had been laid aside un- 
til a convenient season should come to make 
it up, and the bonnet turned over to one of 
the younger girls as much too jaunty for 
me. Having made my dress and fashioned 
a stylish wrapping from an old silk mantle, 
a relic of departed grandeur, I donned my 
new attire and completed it with the bonnet 
which my sister had left behind in her trip 
to the mountains. 

When fully arrayed I was somewhat at a 
loss as to where I should go, asI had not 
paid a formal visit for many months, and 
had almost dropped out of the social circle 
about us. 

Having at length concluded to call upon 
my old friend, aforesaid, and feeling much 
too fine to enter her house by the back way, 
I walked around the square and opened the 
front gate. The whole family and several 
of our mutual acquaintances were seated in 
the front porch enjoying the sweet evening 
breeze after an unusually warm day. I no- 
ticed that all conversation ceased as I en- 
tered the gate and instead of the smiling 
welcome which I expected, all seemed cool 
and distant. Feeling somewhat embarrassed 
at this reception 1 walked up the steps and 
to my surprise the whole party rose to re- 
ceive me in the most formal manner. I was 
almost tempted to retrace my steps when a 
loud huzza and the announcement of my 
name from a young gentleman, who was a 
frequent guest at our house, produced a 
round of applause from the entire company, 
none of whom had recognized me in my 
new attire. Much laughter and merriment 
followed, but I fear I did not join in it with 
a very good grace, and after a short visit 
took my leave. 

I returned to my kitchen in a very de- 
jected state and found there my married 
sister, who had lately commenced house- 
keeping, and in her daily visits always 
sought me in my accustomed haunt beside 
the cooking-stove. As I laid aside the fin- 
ery which had proved such a disguise, I 
told her of my reception, adding somewhat 
bitterly, ‘‘I suppose if 1 had worn an apron 
and asun-bonnet, or carried a market. basket, 
they would have known me, but when I am 
once more dressed like a lady, no one recog- 
nizes me. It may be a very good joke, but 
I cannot see it.” 

‘Oh! my darling,” said my sister, whose 
sweet words always brought balm to my 
troubled heart in my darkest hours, 
‘though thou hast lain among the pots, 
thy wings shall be as silver.’ Surely some 
people are placed in this world as stars in 
the firmament or flowers in earth’s wilder- 
ness to adorn and illumine the pathway of 
those who would else grope darkly without, 
by perfume or beauty.” 

My sister’s words cheered me as they al- 
ways did. At any rate, I was the same to 
her whether lady cr cook, and I began with 
renewed spirit to work up the bread for 
breakfast. 
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REGISTERED WOMEN VOTERS. 


BEDFORD. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—I have just received 
the names of the women that registered as 
voters, from the chairman of the assessors. 
I send them to you, just as he sent them to 
me. I see there are but five who paid pull- 
tax and got registered. 1 went about a good 
deal to urge them out to register, but there 
are so many who think it right and just, 
but are loth to doa thing they never did 
before. 

I have been laboring with petitions. The 
one praying for women to be made voters 
on all political questions the same as men; 
I send you ten signers to that, The peti- 
tion sent out by the temperance workers, 
praying for women to vote on the liquor 
question, I carried about with the other; 
and found a good many who would sign 
that, but said they did not want to vote on 
all questions. 

Mr. Henry Conant from Rhode Island, 
who was here laboring with two other men 
in the cause of temperance, said in reply to 
Mr. Lovejoy (the resident minister of Bed- 
ford) who could not quite agree to have his 
pame on the petition for Woman having 
the ballot on all questions, ‘‘that he was al- 
ways a Woman Suffragist, for his mother 
was more capable of using the ballot wise- 
ly, than his father, he used to think when a 
boy.” He said the one ballot involved the 
other; for if she voted against liquor, she 
would want to vote for officers of the gov- 
ernment who were true to the right. 

Mr. Lovejoy urged the people to sign the 
petition for Suffrage for Woman on the liq- 
uor question, asa ‘‘home protection,” ac- 
cording to Miss Willard. He said he would 
preach a sermon upon it if it would do any 
good. Yours truly, 

Lucrnpa HosMer. 

Bedford, Dec. 28, 1879. 

The names are as follows: 

Nellie L. Shaw paid poll-tax. 

Jane M. Shaw paid tax on property 

Eliza Webber " “7 

Ann F. Hosmer oe 

Lucinda Hosmer “ o 

Fannie 8. Cutler “ e 

Hannah Hosmer e 

Sarah C. Sampson 

Susannah Cole sa es 

Mary Rodman paid poll-tax 

Susannah Farnsworth paid property tax. 

Nancy A. Hanscom “ 

Sarah Lunt / “ “ 

A. Maria Brown es “s 

Mary P. Cutler paid tax on property. 

Marion D. Carter “s 

Elizabeth B. Rodman paid poll-tax. 

Abby H. Hussey see ss 

Women entitled to vote not registered: 

Nellie A. Boynton paid poll-tax. 

Lizzie B. Hutchinson at. 08 

Mattie Bewers se os 

Mary J. Bartley paid tax on property. 

Nancy Brooks Hartwell “ “ 

Betsy Cutler * 

Esther B. Chamberlin “ “ 

Susan Clark se “ 

Caroline E. Davis “ “ 

Lydia P. Dutton e “ 

Sarah Flint ss “ 

Mrs. E M. Foster e “ 

Sarah Foster “ “ 

Elizabeth Hartwell id “ 

Mary Ireland as “ 

Abby C. Jenness “ 

Lucy L. Kenrick “ “ 

Isabella F. Kenrick ee “ 

Ruhamah Lane o “ 

Lydia B. Lane " “ 

Eliza Lunt “ “s 

Sarah C. Melvin “ “ 

Mary A. Putnam “ “ 


Hannah H. D. 8. Proctor ‘ “ 
Dorcas Skinner “ “ 
Catherine Summers “ « 
Sarah Saunders “ “ 


Ruthy T. Stearns < “ 
Mary Sage 
Mary A. Wilson " “ 
Annie F. Coolidge “ “ 
Abbie L. Hartwell ” e 
Mary Ann Lane 
Anna W. Stiles a te 
HOLYOKE. 
Mrs. H. M. Dickerman. 
‘* Sarah C. W. Gamwell. 
“* Maria Griffin. 
‘* Mary Fallon. 
Miss Hannah Wild. 
‘** Lydia Willard. 
—_——_——_- - # oe ——__—_———- 
THE REFUGEES IN KANSAS. 


The need of immediate help for the 
colored refugees in Kansas is touchingly 
told in the letter of Mrs. Comstock, which 
the Boston Journal delicately introduces to 
its readers, thus: 

‘The following letter to a friend in this 
city from Mrs. Elizabeth L. Comstock, a 
philanthropic member of the Society of 
Friends, now laboring among the colored 
refugees in Kansas, will be read with inter- 
est. Although at the advanced age of 63, 
Mrs. Comstock has left her home in Michi- 
gan, and with her daughter taken up her 
abode in the barracks at Topeka, nursing 
and caring for the sick and starving. In- 
dorsed by the Society of Friends, the Kan- 
sas Freedmen’s Relief Association, and Gov. 
St. John, her touching statement cannot be 
questioned. é 

“In view of the fresh migration, already 
assuming grave proportions, and according 
to Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, in his letter to the 
Daily Advertiser of Saturday, sure to con- 
tinue and increase—‘‘the rapidity of their 
coming to be measured only by their abili 
y ‘it is understood that the Exodus Com 





mittee appointed last spring (Henry P. Kid- 
der, Esq, Treasurer,) will at once meet for 
effective reorganization.” 


TopreKa, Kansas, lmo. 16, 1880. 

My Dear Friend: Canst thou go and see 
some influential person in Boston and repre- 
sent the suffering condition of these poor 
refugees? By the circulars I send by the 
outgoing mail thou wilt see something of 
the state of things. I wish thou wouldst 
write an article for one of the Boston papers 
about the exodus, The Massachusetts peo- 
ple do not understand their condition or I 
am sure they would send help speedily. 
Tell them that our treasury is nearly empty; 
that the refugees are coming into the State 
faster than they can be taken care of; that 
more than fifty have their feet badly frozen 
for want of shoes. We need money urgent- 
ly for food, fuel and medicine. There is 
much sickness from exposure and for want 
of proper shelter, The city and barracks 
are crowded, some refugees living in wretch- 
ed tents. Coffins are in daily demand for 
babies and others who might have lived 
many yearsif they had had the common 
necessaries of life. Let your citizens know 
that people are freezing and perishing here 
for want of supplies, that I have begged of 
our English friends, and these are held in 
bond in New York for duties. Thomas 
Ryan, Representative from this city, intro- 
duced a bill in Congress for their admission 
free of duty, and it was defeated by the ob- 
jection of Fernando Wood, in the hands of 
whose committee it is now slumbering. Do 
make astir and get some one in power to 
take up the matter and shake Washington 
Capitol and the Speaker in the chair, and 
the bolts and bars of the Custom House, 
and free the warm blankets, overcoats and 
other valuables, that they can be sent here 
before more cases of freezing occur. I 
wish the heart of Fernando Wood could be 
touched with sympathy for the freezing, 
perishing refugees! If thou canst not at- 
tend to this matter thyself, please hand this 
letter to some one who can and will speedily, 
Do not lay this aside and neglect it for one 
single hour, or people may freeze and starve 
before help comes. 

With love, thy affectionate friend, 
E. L. Comstock. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 


The following circular is issued by the 
Board of Health for the purpose of more 
widely extending the knowledge of a few 
well-attested facts concerning diphtheria, 
and reminding all persons that greater care 
should be exercised to prevent the spread of 
this much-dreaded disease: 

Diptheria is contagious and infectious, 
and may be easily communicated, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, from person to person. 
It may be conveyed directly in the act of 
kissing, coughing, spitting, sneezing; or 
indirectly by infected articles used, as tow- 
els, napkins, handkerchiefs, etc. The poi- 
sen clings with great tenacity to rooms, 
houses, articles of furniture and clothing, 
and may occasion the disease even after the 
lapse of months. Diphtheria attacks all 
classes, at all ages, and at a!l seasons of the 
year. By preference it attacks children 
and those who are debilitated from expo 
sure to filth, dampness or foul air from 
whatever source. When a case of diphthe- 
ria occurs in any family, the sick person 
should be placed in a room apart from the 
other inmates of the house, and should be 
nursed, as far as possible, by one person 
only. The sick chamber should be well 
warmed, exposed to sunlight and well aired; 
its furniture should be such as will permit 
of cleansing without injury, and all extra 
articles, such as window and table drapery, 
woollen carpets, upholstered furniture and 
all hangings, should be removed from the 
room during the sickness. The physician 
and nurse, as a rule, should be the only 
persons admitted to the room. Visitors to 
the infected house should be warned of the 
presence of a dangerous disease therein, 
and children especially should not be ad- 
mitted. All clothing removed from the 
patient or the bed should be at once placed 
in boiling water or in a tub of disinfecting 
fluid (80z. sulphate zine, loz. carbolic acid 
and 3 gallons water) by the nurse before 
being carried through the house or handled 
by any other person. They may be soaked 
in this fluid for an hour and then placed in 
boiling water for boiling It is better not 
to use handkerchiefs for cleansing the nos- 
trils and mouth of the patient, but rather 
soft rags, which should be immediately 
thereafter burned. All vessels for receiv- 
ing the discharges of the patient should 
constantly contain some disinfecting fluid. 
Water closets and privies in the house 
should be disinfected daily with a solution 
of copperas, two pounds to a gallon of wa- 
ter. Every kind and source of filth in and 
around the house should be thoroughly re- 
moved, and disinfectants freely used. Clean- 
liness tends both to prevent and mitigate 
the disease. Drains should be put in per- 
fect order and ventilated by a four inch 
straight pipe extended above the highest 
point of the roof of the house in every in- 
stance, terminating at a distance from any 
chimney or other ventilator. Children in 
the family should not attend school or min- 
gle with other children until the patient has 
wholly recovered, and all infected articles 
have been disinfected. 

On the recovery or death of the patient 
the most thorough disinfection should fol- 
low. Theroom and all articlesin it should 
be at once subjected to the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur as follows: Close the room 
tightly and burn 24¢ pounds of sulphur to 
each thousand cubic feet of space. After 





four or six hours open the room and ex- 
pose it to the air and sunlight for a week. 
Anything that can be boiled without injur- 
ing may be so treated. The walls and ceil- 
ings should be dry rubbed or lime washed, 
and the floors washed with soap and water, 
to which may be added a little carbolic ac- 
id. When death occurs the body should be 
immediately placed in the coffin, with dis- 
infectants, and the coffin tightly and finally 
closed. No public funeral should ever take 
place at the house where the patient died, 
nor elsewhere, unless the coffin remains 
hermetically sealed. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 





The Vassar Miscellany gives this pleasant 
proof of the attachment of the alumne of 
that institution to the interests of their Al 
ma Mater: ‘‘Vassar College receives many 
kind services from former students; it may 
not be known how great an interest they 
take in: its prosperity. Oftentimes it is 
when astudent’s visible connection with the 
college is severed that her work for it be- 
gins. The alumne have $3900 that they 
have raised for erecting new buildings, and 
the Hannah Lyman Scholarship amounts to 
$3000. On the other hand, the students at 
present with us are doing their share. A 
committee among us has for about a year 
been interested in the Raymond Scholarship, 
which already amounts to $2500. It should 
inspire confidence in the college that the 
students feel themselves responsible and ca 
pable of appreciating any offered aid. 


EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK. 


By L. O. Emerson. Price $1.25, or $12.00 per doz. 


It is a pleasure to look through this fine book, and 
Choir Leaders will all be pleased with the general 
beauty of the music, andthe great variety. There 
are more than 90 Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., 
including an Anthem Woxology and some fine new 
Hymn Anthems. Also 18 oe and Chants. 
Music for Christmas, Easter, and al! other special oc- 
casions is provided. 


THE SLEEPING QUEEN, (90 cts.) Fine Operetta by 
Balfe. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
“WHITE ROBES,” 


the new Sabbath School Book? It is a grand good 
Book and is meeting with unexampled success. 

Only published two months ago, it “takes” so well 
that the publishers are forced to issue edition after 
edition to keep pace with the demand. To state it 
tersely, 

WHITE ROBES 
has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers of Sab- 
bath School Music, and the fact is due to its purity, 
freshness and originality, 


Send 30 cts. in stampsfor asamplecopy. $3. per 
dozen. 


Temperance Jewels (35cts.) by J. H. Tenney, 
should be used by all ‘'emperance and Reform clubs. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


PRANG'S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARDS. 


In this year’s issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpassed all their previous efforts, and 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis 
tic beauty of design far exceed those of all other 
publishers. 

















PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautiful bannerets, for the Christmas tree, 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season, 
They are elegantly illaminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS STARS AND 
WATCHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 


Cow Family. 


Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious, 


L. PRANG & CO,, 


Art and Educational Publisher 


BOSTON. 433m 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and 2to4P.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours. from 10 a. m. to 4 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 

















— 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
- to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. First, her 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neural, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and jo a ee 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders, in; 

large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 

28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


4ND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 














HYGiENIC 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalo 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

atterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 


A Valentine 


Can be made with the pretty Embossed Pictures and 

Cards—New Novelties in Valentines ready Feb. 1 or 

before. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield street. 
(One store only.) ' 4w4 


e and Re- 











’ For Oil, 
ARTI bY T § T 1A ems he 
ng rawing an ax Flower-Making. 
rders by Mail or Express wre attended to. 
- A. WAL R& CO., 


Importing Artists’ Col 
594 Washington street, Dicten . — 


ly 





FROST & ADAMS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Ete. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 


(= Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 
493m 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
Chair, 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity, 


Ornamental in appearance, perfect in construction. 
The Invalid Self-propelling Chair is without i 
rival (see cut). Has been awarded the highest oy 
food Superiority and Merit wherever it has been exhib- 


Parlor, Library,In- 
valid Chair, k- 
er, Child’s Crib, 


or Lounge, 
Combi 
‘om ning Ele. 


nce, htness, 
Stre bh, Simplici- 
ty = 


Comfort. 
exam- 
ine our various 
styles of chairs at 
arerooms 
535 Washin 
ton Street, 
re Messrs. 
. White & Co., 
or send for illus- 
trated 





TavalidSelf-Propelling Chair, 
When desired the wheels can 
can be detached, and it be- 
ams gee ordinary Reclining 


r. Adj 
Manufactory, No. 5685 Washington street, Boston. 


dress, 
us 
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66% weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fit free, H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine 








aweek. $12a day at homeeasi! , , 
$72 ly Oatit thos. Teun &Co., ye bag a 





EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


’ 
UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND , a? 


DURABILITY, 
LOWEST CASH PRIOES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Send for Catalogu 


es or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 1y24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca. and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor, 
Essex St, ly% 











PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable, 
Pianos to rent. Pianos tuned. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 506 Washington st. 
Boston, (over Williams a Everett's.) 3a, 








BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD 
UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, $175. 


The “Blake Pianos” are considered the best toned 

and finest finished instruments in the market. A 

me | guarantee for five years with every piano. 

west prices; easiest terms. Call and ex: e, or 
send for catalogue. 

CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 
616 Washington St., Boston. 
8mo4s 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 


ARS 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric Wi esy Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 














LIVER & STOMACH 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 





‘AHAIT UNV HOVWOLS 





CURES WITHOUT DOSING 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mase. 1itf 


STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


| ky — stropg enough to hold safely 300 
volumes, larger than a writing-desk, folds in- 
stantly, occupies only the space of a table-leaf, can 
be carried easily anywhere by a child. Price, $3. 
Inlaid chess board, or black walnut finish, extra. 


Economy Co.. 27 Franklin St. 
Dr R. Greene. Dr. F, E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are afew of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 














No. 28 HIGH ST.. CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
I was cured of CANCER, which, under God, I owe 
to Dr. Greene. Mrs. CHAS. BUTLER. 


ALTON, N. H. 


Although I have never seen Dr, Greene, he cured 
me of an OVARIAN TUMOR by sending the proper 
remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. PR i. 


BAKERSFIELD, VT. 


ean Lee Ly a a Dr. tay A of a ee 
HUM after being given oth- 
er physicians. J. BARNES. 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost entirely helpless with RHEUMATISM, 
and have been cured by Dr, Greene’s treatment. 
THOMAS O’NEIL. 


Docto be condalted all D’ 
a.) rs may ~ = open ISEASES, 





84 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 
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a stamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 
Subscribers nested to note the. ex- 
of their subecr! neland to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year waiting for a bill. 
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* The very successful opening of the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association reported 
last week, was followed by sessions which 
increased in interest until the close. 

The afternoon and evening meetings 
crowded the hall to overflowing. It was 
said hundreds went away unable to get in, 
while scores of people were obliged to stand 
the larger part of the session. 

The character of the speakers, the fact 
that women had actually voted in this 
State, that the School Suffrage question 
would form one of the topics to be dis- 
cussed, that Dr. Bartol was to deal with 
our last conspicuous opponent, Francis 
Parkman, and that Boston University, 
Harvard College and Andover Theological 
Seminary each furnished us an advocate, 
increased the interest, and enlarged the au- 
dience. 

It is always to be regretted that we can- 
not have phonographic reports of speeches 
to which we listen with delight, and which 
would carry conviction to thousands of 
readers if properly reported. 

Those we are able to give, and the reports 
of Suffrage clubs will be read with inter- 
est, and are worthy of the great cause they 
represent. The Waltham Club, which Mrs. 
Professor Gunning strove to make the ban- 
ner club, and the Dorchester Club of which 
Mrs. Franklin King is President, liad no 
report, but they each deserved to have one. 

It is work that tells. Hence the good 
work of last year is a solid comfort. It 
shortens the distance, and makes all the way 
brighter between this hour and our final 
success. It was also refreshing, like a cor- 
dial to the spirit, that young men represent- 
ing the highest institutions of learning, had 
come with all the freshness of their early 
manhood to cast in their lot with us. Rev. 
Mr. Walkley, a young clergyman of Keene, 
N. H., made an able and effective speech. 
When he was thanked, and pleasure ex- 
pressed that a young man was willing and 
able to contribute such aid to our great 
principle, he said, ‘‘I know hosts of young 
men who think just as I do, and they are 
ready to vote for Woman Suffrage. ‘‘Mr. 
Holman, of Boston University, Mr. Fir- 
man, of Harvard College, and Mr. Wash- 
burn, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
each affirmed that thoughtful young men 
in their respective schools were true and 
right on this question. After that it al- 
most seemed possible to say ‘‘Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace.” 

Our ranks have been thinned by the death 
of four of our members, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Angelina Grimke Weld, Bishop 
Haven, and Rev. Rollin H. Neale. But it 
was a consolation that the name of Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison would still stand in 
our list of officers, the son taking the place 
of his father, and our revered friend The- 
odore D. Weld that of Angelina Grinke 
Weld. 

The contributions, collections and pledges 
were larger this year than usual. If Suf- 
fragists only knew at what disadvantage 
work is now carried on for lack of means, 
our treasury would overflow, if we may 
judge by the fact, that after a statement of 
the difficulty of our work from lack of re- 
sources, One lady said privately ‘‘I did not 
know you carried on your work at such 
disadvantage. I have a pair of diamond 
earrings, you shall have them.” No doubt 
there are others who if they knew could also 
help us to send lectures, tracts, and the 
Woman’s JourRNAL, to hold conventions, 
and do the things that awaken attention, 
create inferest, and carry conviction. 

Success is not far away, but it will come 
all the sooner when each Suffragist will do 
what he can. Who will help? L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The first number of the Iowa State Pro- 
hibitionist is at hand. It turns a fnendly 
face to Woman Suffrage. 

In New South Wales a law has just pass- 
ed both Houses, which puts a wife on the 
same footing with the husband in divorce 
cases. 








Answers to Francis Parkman continue to 
come in. But it seems unnecessary to pub- 
lish them. A large number of interesting 
articles are left over for next week. 


The female students in Italian Universi- 





ties who last year numbered five, are nine 
this year. Three at Turin, two at Rome, 
two, at Bologna, one at Naples, and one at 
Padua. 

One of the neatest of the almanacs of the 
month is that published by The Watchman 
(Boston). It is profusely illustrated, twenty 
pages being devoted to the architecture of 
Paris. , 

Our thanks are due to friendswho have 

so promptly avd kindly responded to the 
request for numbers of Dec. 20. We are 
now abundantly supplied. But we need 
numbersof Jan. 3and 10. Can they be re- 
turned to us? 
, The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women, has elected 
the following named officers for 1880: Mrs. 
William F. Warren, Cambridgeport, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Emily Talbot, 60 Marlboro street. 
Secretary; Miss Helen Collamore, 115 Bea- 
con street, Treasurer. 

At the meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Woman’s JourNAt last week, its financial 
condition was found to ‘be better than it 
has been for several years previous, and 
this is due in a great measure to the success 
of the business manager, Mrs. Susie U. 
Vogl. 

The young woman physician named last 
week, as in need of instruments, has been 
pleasantly remembered by contributions 
sent to this office. But there is still room 
for more. A good outfit is indispensable 
to good work, and women are at such dis- 
advantage in acquiring money that help to 
begin, is often the ‘‘one thing needful.” 

The Woman Suffrage Association of San 
Francisco held a meeting at Little Music 
Hall, January 15. Mrs, L. J. Watkins pre- 
sided, and Miss Walsh acted as secretary. 
Prof. H. B. Norton, of the State Normal 
School, was introduced and delivered his 
promisec lecture on ‘‘Equal Rights.” 

Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, who is well- 
known as a true friend of her race, would 
go South, and work for their elevation if 
she conld have even a moderate compensa- 
tion. They need advice and direction. 
Mrs. Harper can impart both. Who will 
respond to her desire to save the freedmen, 
and give her the means? Anything for her 
can be sent to this office. 

*‘Brentano’s Literary Emporium publishes 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell’s ‘Counsel to Pa- 
rents on the Moral Education of their Chil- 
dren in Regard to Sex,’ a little volume full 
of wise suggestion and argument, all of 
which is timely, needful, and on the side of 
truth, health, honor, usefulness, and happi- 
ness.”—New York Observer. Itisfor sale at 
this office. Price $1.00. 

The entertainment at the Old South on 
Thursday evening, January 29, originated 
and pushed through by the energetic devo- 
tion of Mrs. Maria Porter, was a rich and 
varied treat. It is a lasting inspiration 
merely to look upon Ralph Waldo Emerson 
not to speak of hearing him read his own 
“Concord Hymn”; and the genial Autocrat 
not only came and read in his inimitable 
way, but: with him came ‘‘Dorothy Q” the 
original little maid, hanging sleeves, parrot 
and all. Ole Bull was received with enthu- 
siasm and warmly applauded. The Fisk 
Jubilee Singers brought pathos and fine ex- 
pression, as well as most melodious voices 
to their important part of the programme; 
and Miss Eastman did entire justice to the 
poems of Whittier and Mrs. Waterston. 

The Suffrage Convention in Washington 
was well attended, and seems to have been 
a success every way. By the Washington 
despatches we learn that on January 23 ‘‘A 
delegation of ladies in attendance upon the 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention visited the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary to-day, 
and several delivered arguments in favor of 
the sixteenth amendment to the constitu. 
tion, to enfranchise women. Arguments 
were made by Mmes. Wallace, of Indiana, 
Mrs A. Stewart, of Delaware, Lucinda B. 
Chandler, of Pennsylvania, E. L. Saxon, 
Julia Smith Parker, of Connecticut, Nancy 
R. Allen, and Miss Susan B. Anthony. Miss 
Anthony made the principal argument, and 
ell the ladies were listened to with much 
attention.” 








Eleventh Annual Meeting 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


According to announcement the meeting 
commenced in Wesleyan Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 28, with a full house. 

Wm. I. Bowditch, President of the Soci- 
ety, called the meeting to order and made 
the opening speech as follows:— 

There are three conservative forces which 
oppose every reform: (1) What Mr. Park- 
man would call good society. (2) The 
church, and, (3) The state. 

In Anti-slavery days Mayor Otis was a 
leader in good society, and he ridiculed the 
idea that the poor, almost unknown, printer 
in the garret, whom he discovered with so 
much difficulty, could ever bring’ about a 
revolution in publicsentiment. The notion 
that truth next unto God is almighty is not 
much discussed or believed in by good 
society. 

Although there were noble men in the 
churches who failed not to declare the whole 
counsel of God; as a body, the American 





church was either silent or supported slavery. 
As anciently in England, so at the South, 
church property was sometimes placed in 
human flesh and blood as profitable invest- 
ments! 

A prominent preacher of one of the most 
advanced sects said: ‘‘The mission of the 
Unitarians on this question of slavery is si- 
lence.” Another clergyman, in an essay on 
the subject said: ‘Here we see God dealing 
in slaves.” We all remember that Dr. Ad- 
ams tried to graft on Northern soil the 
South-side view of slavery. 

Slavery was—the very corner-stone of the 
United States Constitution. Representa- 
tion,'the most fundamental of all rights in a 
republic, and without the possession of 
which all other rights are insecure, was 
based on slavery. We gave to the white 
citizens in the slave States, solely because 
they held slaves, greater political power 
than the same number of white citizens at 
the North. 

The whole country was one vast hunting- 
ground for fugitive slaves. On not an inch 
of ground from Cape Cod to the Berkshire 
Hills was the fugitiveslave safe. And when 
to securely hold a fugitive slave for his 
owner, a chain guarded by officers was 
placed round the Court House in Boston, I 
had the sorrow and mortification to see 
from my office window the Chief Justice 
condescend to walk under it into his own 
court room! 

Did the opposition from these three 
sources cause us to hesitate or waver in our 
efforts? No! We demanded first, last, and 
always; here, there, and everywhere, imme- 
diate emancipation as the right of the slave 
and the duty of the master. 

Mr. Garrison, in laying down this princi- 
ple said to society: ‘I am in earnest. I 
dare not equivocate, and I will be heard?” 

Gerrit Smith declared to his guests at 
Washington that slave-holding was piracy! 
If they took their dessert at his table it was 
served on plates painted with the kneeling 
slave and the question, ‘‘Am I not a man 
and a brother?” 

Our esteemed friend, now stretched ona 
bed of sickness and probably near death, 
printed a small pamphlet in which he de- 
nounced the American church as a brother- 
hood of thieves; and the worst thing about 
the pamphlet was that it was terribly true. 
What greater theft can be imagined than to 
steal a man and enforce his labor? Surely 
none greater can be imagined, unless it be 
deliberately and for centuries to educate 
Woman so that she shall finally think God 
and nature require her to remain in subjec- 
tion. Is not this deliberate, intentional 
dwarfing of a human soul as great a crime? 

Bishops Meade and Ives of the Episcopal 
Church published catechisms for the in- 
struction of slaves. They taught the slaves 
that God required them to be faithful and 
obedient slaves, and that for all such great 
would be the reward in heaven! It was 
found that religious instruction like this in- 
creased the market value of slaves! Have 
not men done substantially the same sort of 
thing towards women, and for equally sel- 
fish ends, by teaching them that God and 
nature have designed them to be subordi- 
nate? 

We denounced the Pro-slavery features 
of the Constitution as a covenant with 
death, and refused to vote or hold office 
under it, where any oath to support it was 
required; and half a million of noble young 
men have gore {to their graves as a truly 
bloody sacrifice for our own sin, and that 
of our fathers! 

Henry Clay estimated the money value of 
the slaves at $1,200,000,000. Thesum seemed 
so enormous that practical men,|notiavowed 
Abolitionists, said it was out of the question 
to even think of buying up the slaves and 
thus peacefully abolishing slavery. And 
we have spent more than three times that 
amount in order to save ourselves from de- 
struction! Who now professes to doubt 
that immediate emancipation was the right 
of the slave and the duty of the master? 
Who now doubts that it would have been 
expedient to do right, even in a pecuniary 
point of view? 

We find the same three forces marshalled 
against the claim for Woman Suffrage. The 
so-called best society frowns on us. The 
new club of men, St. Botolph’s Club, in- 
tended to lead the community in social ss- 
thetic culture, chooses for its president Mr. 
Parkman, and he thinks our reform is one 
against nature; although neither he nor any 
one else can possibly tell us what Woman’s 
real nature is or ought to be, at least, until 
she has been educated freely for several 
generations; for up to this time she has 
been designedly educated by Society—the 
church and the State for the very purpose 
of making her subordinate. At present, 
we can only somewhat vaguely guess at 
what Woman’s nature may really be, by 
seeing what specially gifted women have 


,done for themselves after overcoming all 


the obstacles purposely put in their way by 
men. 

St. Botolph’s Club puts forth as leader a 
man who does not blush to say that it isa 
positive hardship to expect from man the 
same purity of life that we demand of a 
woman! And this is culture in the estima- 
tion of good society! This is the kind of 
society influence which opposes us. 

The church as a body opposes us. The 





number of women who have been recog 
nized as preachers is very small indeed. 
Our Executive Committee recently invited 
a score of clergymen to bring before their 
societies the claims of women in beha!f of 
Suffrage and only one answered, and he de- 
clined. And yet church organizations are 
very largely indebted to the exertions of 
women for their support and are quite will- 
ing to avail themselves of their assistance. 

Political parties and the State are op- 
posed tous. Men make, expound, and ex- 
ecute all the laws, and the only thing left 
for women to do, is to obey. All the per- 
sonal and property rights of women are 
just exactly what the men may please to 
make them, and nothing more, nothing less. 
Women are taxed but denied representation. 
They are governed without their consent, 
and either of these things, on Republican 
principles, is nothing less than tyranny, 
even if it be supported by society, church, 
and the state. 

In opposition to all these influences we 
maintain that Suffrage for women on terms 
of absolute equality with men is a right, 
and not a mere privilege, and being a right, 
as such, it should be granted at once. 

It isaright because the very same and 
indeed the only reasoning which proves 
that we ourselves have the right, also 
proves that women ought to have the same 
right, for they are a part of the people gov- 
erned, and all who are not monarchists, 
aristocrats or despots at heart cannot help 
admitting that government derives its just 
powers to govern only from the consent of 
the people governed. 

We say, therefore, to both political par- 
ties and the State, on your own avowed and 
admitted principles the present government 
of female citizens is unrepublican. The 
Democratic party is thoroughly opposed to 
Suffrage for women, and has never hesitated 
in its conventions to laugh or vote down 
any attempts made to introduce a resolution 
in its favor, and yet this great party was 
sufficiently childjlike to pass this resolve at 
its last annual convention :— 

The whole spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence, as well as the letter, that all 
men are equally entitled to the enjo ent 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, points to the right of Suffrage as Nhe 

ne means by which this equality of liberty 

obedience to constitutional low can be 
enjoyed together by them, and we denounce 
the restrictions and abridgments of the right 
of Suffrage by the Legislature of Massachu 
setts as dangerous to liberty and subvenive 
of the supremacy of justice and reason in 
the affairs of state. e demand that the 
exercise of the right of Suffrage should be 
encouraged, and the registry laws so framed 
that the largest — portion of the com- 
oy may be brought under the educat- 

influences of a participation in public 

fairs, and a voice in the making of the 

laws by which they are to be governed, and 
we believe the present registry laws are 
framed more for the object of disfranchis- 
ing citizens than for protecting the purity 
of the batlot-box. 

The present unrepublican form of gov- 
ernment cannot strengthen itself by the con- 
sideration that the power actually wielded 
is in the hands of a majority of the citizens, 
for the contrary is true. The ruling power 
in this State is in the hands of the minority, 
a minority which does not even seek to sup- 
port its claim to absolute power on the 
ground of any proved capacity, but it rests 
its claim solely on the accident of birth, 
buttressed by force, two of the very meanest 
of all reasons for the possession of power. 

We say to thechurch, verify your creden. 
tials as a teacher and fulfil one of the very 
plainest of your duties, by calling on the 
men to live as pure lives as you now demand 
of women. Did not Jesus teach you that 
aman can commit asin with his eye and 
heart? Do you really agree with Mr. Park- 
man in thinking it would be too great a 
hardship not to allow man to sin against 
chastity just occasionally? 

Unless you wish to be considered a sup- 
porter of intemperance, why do you not 
advocate Suffrage for women for -the pro- 
tection of home? It is now thought proper 
that women should have a voice about the 
education of their children. Is it not quite 
as important and right that they should also 
be able to protect their children from the 
temptations of drink? May they not right- 
fully have the power to prevent the estab- 
lishment of adram-shop or gambling-saloon 
alongside a school-house? 

The true church cannot help teaching 
men to act justly every day. It will not do 
for the church tu wink at the robbery of 
women on week days through taxation, 
even if her taxes do go to the support of 
churches, and also serve to lessen the taxes 
of the men. 

The church can regenerate itself only by 
ceasing its efforts for the miseducation of 
women, and by-and-bye, with freedom and 
a true education, women will be able to 
take the position God and nature have in- 
tended them to take. 

We say to good society, we defy you to 
prove man’s right to the ballot without at 
the same time demonstrating that woman 
ought to have the same right. Good soci- 
ety will probably assert with Mr. Parkman 
that the right to the ballot ought not to be 
divorced from the ability to fight. Wecan 
only say that Mr. Parkman is himself a 
most conspicuous example of the absurdity 
of the argument, for he would be rejected 








as a recruit at sight. Solongas young m 
under twenty-one will always be the 
fighters, and those over forty-five be th 
best and wisest voters, it can never be sai 
with any degree of truth that the right o 
Suffrage depends, or ought to depend, j 
any degree, on the ability to fight. 

Our Bill of Rights says the idea of a sin, 
gle man being born a magistrate, law-giver, | 
or judge is absurd and unnatural. Al! Re.| 
publicans believe this doctrine. Possibly | 
not even Mr. Parkman will deny its rel | 


Whether he does or not is, however, imma. | 
terial. Is it any less absurd and unnatural | 


to provide that a majority of our citizens, 


no matter how capable they may really be, | _ 


merely because of their birth, cannot be 
either magistrates, law-givers, or judges, in 
Massachusetts? and yet such is the fact. 
No woman in Massachusetts, not even Mrs, 
Howe, has capacity enough to enable her to 
hold a commission as Justice of the Peace! 
a commission so utterly cheap and common 
that almost any decent man can obtain it 
whenever he wishes, by merely asking for 
it and paying five dollars. 

Although, therefore, we meet with the 
opposition of society, the chureh and the 
state, we are not in the least discouraged, 
because we are merely going through the 
same sort of experience which every other 
reformer has met with. 

Many here have lived to see all three of 
these principalities and powers overthrown 
in the struggle against slavery. People in 
good society are quite willing now to be 
considered either as original abolitionists, 
or as sympathizers with them. Even State 
Street will erect a statue to Garrison, 
Churches are brushing up all the anti-slav- 
ery records they can find, and are only too 
happy to recognize as their true and honor- 
ed apostles those to whom in former days 
they turned the cold shoulder. Politicians 
of every stripe vie with each other in sound- 
ing the praises of freedom, and thanking 
God, in their way, that slavery has been 
abolished, 

There is, however, one great difference 
between the anti-slavery and Woman Suf- 
frage agitations. Almost every body was 
willing to admit that the slaves would like 
to be free if they could. 

But we, on the other hand, are constantly 
met with the assertion that the great major- 
ity of women don’t care about Suffrage; 
and such seems at present to be the fact. 
This brings me to the point which seems to 
require at our hands special consideration 
and effort, 

In what way can we best reach the wo- 
men themselves? 

They have just had the opportunity to 
qualify themselves to vote for school com- 
mittees. 

I admit all that can be said about the in- 
justice of requiring from women the pay- 
ment of the same amount of tax for the 
right to vote for a single officer, when for 
the same sum a man is allowed to vote for 
all officers, national, state, county, city and 
town. 

I admit also all that can be said about the 
harshness of requiring a woman, when the 
whole thing is so new and unusual, to do so 
much more than a man, only to be sure 
that she shall be taxed. It is the sworn du- 
ty of the assessors to seek out all men who 
can be taxed; why should they not have 
felt it to be a somewhat similar duty to find 
out the names of all women who desired to 
be taxed? Whan they called at each house 
they could have done both things as easily 
as one. 

I remember also the greatest obstacle of 
all, that growing out of the purposely mis- 
directed education of women during thou- 
sands of years. This it is which has un- 
doubtedly influenced most of them to hesi- 
tate at taking even the first step out of the 
hitherto prescribed circle, even for the sake 
of helping to secure a good education to 
their children. Still, I cannot help wishing 
that, say 20,000 women had felt able to 
overcome all these obstacles. 

If 20,000 women had shown that they 
really hungered and thirsted after the right 
to be represented in the government of the 
State and nation by grasping eagerly even 
at the single straw that was held out to them 
by men, in a manner so little gracious and 
hearty, the act would have had a tremend- 
ous influence. 

Ido not, however, complain. Ido not 
even wonder that only a few thousands 
have qualified themselves to vote. On the 
contrary, considering all the obstacles to be 
overcome, we ought to be pleased with the 
result. 

Nevertheless, individuals like Mr. Park- 
man, who do not even believe in Suffrage 
for men, will say, you see that only a few 
women desire any change, or would use the 
ballot if it were given to them. Why then 
should men confer it? 

And our sufficient answer is: Simply and 
solely because it is the right of the women 
ana the duty of the men that it should be 
granted. In justice to ourselves, as believ- 
ers in a Republican form of government, 
and utter disbelievers in any aristocracy of 
birth or wealth, or monarchy, or whatever 
other form of government it may be that 
Mr. Parkman and good society desires to 
see established, and simply because it is 
thus just and right, we are bound to extend 
Suffrage to women even before a majority 
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of them shall ask it. If only a few of them 
ask for it, it only serves to show. how thor- 
oughly women have been miseducated by 
oureelves, for our own selfish ends. In very 
truth it is we ourselves, and not the women 
who are responsible for their backwardness. 
Can we take advantage of our own wrong 
doing to justify us in doing wrong still far- 
ther? 

Only by doing our full duty in this mat- 
ter and in no other way can we really have 
in Massachusetts a government deserving to 
be called republican. Now it is an aristoc- 
racy founded upon birth rather than any- 
thing else, a form of government equally 
absurd and only a little less contemptible 
than one founded on wealth (which I should 
incline to think was Mr. Parkman’s ideal) 
and in this latter case according to Frank- 
lin’s idea, it is really the property, jackass, 
and not the owner, man, whw votes. 

God speed the day when this government 
shall become, not in name only but really 
and in very truth a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people, men 
and women. 

Dr. Bartol was the next speaker. He 
criticised Francis Parkman’s theory of dif- 
ferent standards of morality for men and 
women in an earnest and cogent speech, 
claiming one rule for both. But we have 
no report of it. Burton M. Firman of Har- 
vard College was the next speaker, and was 
listened to with evident interest and ap- 
proval. He spoke as follows:— 

SPEECH OF BURTON M. FIRMAN. 

When the Executive Committee invited 
me to say a few words at this meeting, they 
left it with me to speak upon any phase of 
the question I saw fit, and I thought how 
true it was that, no matter where you began 
to talk upon the Woman question, there 
could be but one end; start at any point in 
the discussion, you could come to but one 
conclusion; it is, indeed, like the study of 
philosophy, ‘‘you can begin anywhere and 
go everywhere.” So, to-day, I do not pro- 
pose to compete with those who are older, 
in any elaborate argument for the Suffrage, 
but I desire to present some aspects of the 
case from my point of view, to show you 
just how it appears to a young man, and to 
offer a few words of encouragement to 
those who are so actively engaged in the 
Woman movement. 

Approaching the day of my majority, I 
naturally look about me for my bearings. 
I see two great political parties struggling 
for the supremacy, but, at the same instant, 
I see that only one-half of the human race 
is engaged in that struggle. Women are 
not allowed to vote! Why not?. Here are 
young women, with every qualification for 
the ballot that I possess, they are tried and 
condemned by the same laws, their taxes 
sustain the same government, and I ask 
again—why are they not allowed to vote? 
Well, I read Francis Parkman’s articles—l 
cannot honestly call them answers—in the 
North American Review, and I find my man- 
hood insulted at almost every paragraph. 
Year after year, I listen to debates in the 
Legislature unworthy of intelligent men. 
Day after day, I watch the discussion in the 
press, and, afterI have heard everything 
that is to be said, I strip it of all its sophis- 
try and all its disguises, and what is the 
naked truth? : 

They tell me that the present position of 
Woman is the natural one. But how do 
you know what is natural to her? How do 
you know what her nature is? The so-call- 
ed nature of Woman must be an artificial 
thing—the product of dependence, repres- 
sion, stimulation and distortion. Because 
she has certain characteristics to-day, is no 
sign that they are natural to her; of the two, 
it isan indication that they are not. She is 
as she is because she could not be anything 
else under the past condition of her devel- 
opment. 

They tell me that the assumption of ex- 
clusive power by man is for the interest of 
Woman herself. I reply that my. limited 
opportunities for observation do not lead 
me to believe that it is for her interest, and, 
even if they did, that would be no justifica- 
tion for my depriving her of her right, 
when she does not give her free and full 
consent. 

They tell me that women do not want the 
ballot. No more does the North American 
Indian want civilization. But so long asa 
few women can be found who do want it, 
you have no excuse for depriving them of 
their right. 

They tell me that it will give too much 
power to the clergy. I ask what has that 
to do with her right to the ballot? It only 
shows how much she needs it. They tell 
me that it is not expedient. I ask, is not 
the 1ight always expedient? They tell me 
that women are represented as it is. Are 
they? Take the Mormon question. Presi- 
dent Hayes in his message has urged upon 
Congress the necessity of the suppression 
of polygamy. What does Congress do 
about it? Absolutely nothing. How long, 
think you, would he have to wait for the 
action of Congress, if half of the members 
were women? There is not a person in all 
this audience who believes the women of this 
country are honestly represented in Con- 
gress on that question. Take the liquor 
question. Go down—as I have done— 
among the poor classes of this city, converse 





with the mothers, wives and daughters in 
their wretched homes, and see if they are 
represented in the Legislature from year to 
year. On these and a myriad of other ques- 
tions I know they are not represented and 
how am I to know that they are represented 
on any question? I do not know it. If I 
know anything at all about it, I know they 
are not represented. No, Woman will nev- 
er be fairly represented until she represents 
herself. And so I follow them from point 
to point, till the circle is complete, without 
finding a single argument to invalidate Wo- 
man’s right to the ballot. 

But I go farther than this and inquire— 
what is the result of this disfranchisement 
upon Woman herself? I find that political 
dependency means social and intellectual 
dependency. I find that it restricts Wo- 
man’s influence and usefulness. I find that 
it deprives her of her independence and self- 
respect. I find that it makes her the tool 
and the slave of unscrupulous men. I find 
that it places her at a disadvantage in the 
struggle for existence. I find that it de- 
bars her from business and professional life. 
I find that, too often, marriage is forced 
upon her as the only alternative between 
starvation and a doubtful support. 1 find, 
in short, that Woman, in self-defence and 
for her own protection, needs the ballot as 
much, aye, more than I do myself. 

But I go farther than this, even, and in- 
quire—what is the effect of this disfran- 
chisement upon society and the world at 
large? And here I pause. How canI fitly 
describe what appears to my youthful imag- 
ination? Society so restless, so changing, 
so unsettled. The world so full of misery, 
of wretchedness, of poverty, of degradation. 
Humanity struggling and groaning under 
vice, brutality and crime. Civilization re- 
tarded and disfigured by war and its ravages. 
I see what ought to be a sacrament become 
asacrilege. I see a worsesystem of slavery 
than ever existed at the South. I see a 
double standard of morality that shocks my 
whole moral sense. Yes, Francis Parkman 
does not understand the quality of blood 
that flows in my veins, when he sets up one 
standard of morality for me and another 
for young women.... In yonder gallery 
of art, hangs a picture of a young gir) sell- 
‘ng flowers. There is beauty in her face 
innocence in her countenance, sadness in her 
eyes, weariness in her position, yet, there 
she stands, day after day, preferring the 
cold, the storm, the public eye, with pover- 
ty, to wealth and luxury at the loss of her 
self-respect. She sees, alas, too well, how 
society treats a fallen womanhood. But 
here is a young man who indulges in every 
form of dissipation, and how does society 
treat him? Mothers invite him to their 
houses, and daughters flatter him; his im- 
morality is winked at by society, and it 
may be, screened by the church. Any jus- 
tice in that? Anything right about that? 
God forbid that my manhood should ever 
become so blunted as to palliate or excuse 
the one more than the other. 

I look again, and note the loss to the world 
from refusing women a participation in 
mucb of its work. I see intellects of a high 
order, denied any opportunity of exercise, 
because forsooth, they belong to women. I 
mark how much poor, slovenly work is 
done in the world, simply because women 
are shut out from these occupations. Asa 
consequence, I see how forcibly it is urged 
upon young women, and how firmly they 
believe that marriage is the only honorable 
sphere forthem. I follow that falsehood 
out into the world, and oh! how pernicious 
are its effects? 

1 am no pessimist, but, on the other hand, 
Iam no optimist. I look out upon society 
with the little light I have, and I am con- 
vinced that the world’s greatest need to-day 
is not more brains, but more hearts; Iam 
convinced thut society is suffering for the 
very element it so carefully restricts and ex- 
cludes; in a word, 1 am convinced that the 
highest interests of civilization demand the 
ballot for Woman. 

To sum it all up then, so far as I can see, 
these young women have as much right to 
the ballot as I have; so far as I can see, 
they have as much need of the ballot as I 
have; so far as I can see, the world has as 
much need of their ballot as it has of mine. 

Well, now, after exercising all the candor 
and all the intelligence I possess, and find- 
ing myself driven to these conclusions, the 
opponents of Woman Suffrage come to me, 
seriously, with the last crushing retort that 
I shall ruin all my prospects in life by advo- 
cating Woman Suffrage. Well, I hope 
when my conduct in life is determined by 
such motives, I shall beruined. I shall cer- 
tainly deserve to be. 

Now, I do not suppose that in what I 
have said, I have touched upon anything 
new or original; but, as I stated at the be- 
ginning, I have tried to present it just as it 
appears to me, at my time of life; not from 
a politician’s standpoint; not from a selfish 
man’s standpoint; not from a bigoted man’s 
standpoint; but from a young man’s stand- 
point. What I have said has been in no 
spirit of egotism, but in honesty and candor 
with myself. 

And, now, a word of encouragement in 
closing, to you who are so earnestly labor- 
ing for this object. { understand the obsta- 
cles in the way, I mean the prejudices that 
are to be overcome. I appreciate the mo- 





tives that deter many women from demand- 
ing the ballot. I see the power, the influ- 
ence and the numbers arrayed against you; 
but, on the other hand, I know that with 
the rising generation is coming a great ad- 
dition to your ranks—a powerful influence 
that is to be exerted against every form of 
injustice and oppression, and I have faith 
to believe that in God’s own time the right 
will prevail. 

A young man said to me, recently: ‘‘Of 
course I believe in Woman Suffrage, but I 
never say anything about it. My mother 
and sister do not believe in it aud so, for the 
sake of peace in the family, I keep silent; 
but when I come to vote I shall always vote 
to give Woman the ballot.” Well, my moth- 
er, lam sorry to say, does not believe in 
Woman Suffrage, but she has never brought 
up her boy to suppress or conceal an honest 
expression of his own convictions, and I do 
not believe she will begin at this late day. 
But the case I cite is only one out of a hun- 


‘dred within my personal observation, and I 


repeat here, what I have so often said, that 
the number of young men in the communi- 
ty who believe in this side of the question is 
very large, and increasingevery year. Pre- 
sent the claims of Woman Suffrage to 
young men, early in life, when they first 
assume the duties of citizenship, and, in 
the great majority of cases, you will find 
that they are with you. I believe itis the 
English radical, Holyoake, who has said: 
‘The silent progress of fifty years is equiva- 
lent toa revolution.” Look back twenty 
years in the history of this country, and re- 
flect upon the changes that have occurred. 
What may we not expect, then, in the re- 
maining thirty? 

John, Stuart Mill says: ‘‘It often hap- 
pens that the universal belief of one age of 
mankind becomes to a subsequent age so 
palpable an absurdity, that the only diffi- 
cultyis to imagine how sucha thing can 
ever have appeared credible.” ‘Yes, years 
hence, people will wonder what kind of a 
civilization it was which denied Woman the 
right to vote. Burton M. Fireman. 


Mrs, Lucy Stone spoke a few words in 
closing in reference to the trouble in Maine 
and the little pleasure—since the thing had 
come out all right—that the men disfran- 
chised there should know how the women 
felt who were shut out from the privileges 
of citizenship. 

A good collection was taken by Mrs. Vogl, 
and Mrs. Sawyer. Mrs. Harper then ad- 
dressed the meeting, and spoke of her ef- 
forts for the cause among colored women, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

The Thursday morning meeting was for 
business. H. B. Blackwell in the chair. 
He spoke of the progress in our cause, and 
the duties of the Association in view of the 
approaching Presidential election. But we 
have no report of his speech. 

The-committee on business and [nomina- 
tions was appointed as follows: T. J. Loth- 
rop, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. Wolcott, Mrs. 
Eliza La Croix, Mrs. Lucy Stone; commit- 
tee on finance, Mrs. C. P. Nicklesand Mrs. 
Shattuck. The annual report of the execu- 
tive committee was presented by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. This report was published last 
weck. Interesting reports from local Suf- 
frage clubs, showing acreditable amount of 
work were read. 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson was the next speak- 
er. 

SPEECH OF MRS. ROBINSON. 

I propose to show in brief that what has 
been done by the Suffragists in previous 
years has made the passage of the School 
Suffrage bill possible. 

Previous to 1849, when the first petition 
(to allow women to vote) was presented by 
Mr. Garrison to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, that body had not recognized the ex 
istence of the word ‘‘Woman” enough to 
admit it into the records of ils proceedings. 
Following Mr. Garrison’s petition, was one 
from Jonathan Drake, and others, for a 
peaceable secession of Massachusetts from 
the Union. Both of these petitions were 
probably considered by the Legislature, to 
whom they were addressed, as of equally 
incendiary character, for they both had 
‘leave to withdraw” in company. 

In the index of the journals of the House, 
the word Woman, either as maid, wife, or 
widow, is not to be found, nor after this 
year until 1851, when an order was intro- 
duced asking ‘‘whether any legislation was 
necessary concerning the wills of married 
women.” In 1861 among the ‘‘W—s” in 
the index, the widow appears ina bill to 
‘allow her if she have woodland as a part 
of her dower,” the privilege of cutting 
wood enough for one fire. 

I am obliged to record that this bill was 
rejected, and the widow could not keep her- 
self warm with the fuel from her own wood- 
lot. After the work of besieging the Legis- 
lature was organized by the Suffragists, and 
a system of petitioning was established, 
the ‘‘Woman intruding element,” as 
some of the old Anti-slavery opponents 
called it, was better recognized. Legislation 
began in earnest, in 1869, on the subject, 
when Woman Suffrage formally entered the 
“orders of the day,” through the direct ef- 
forts of ‘“‘Warrington” then clerk of the 
House. Since then it is a part of the regu- 
lar business of the Legislature, and must 
continue to be so until it is decided what 
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Suffrage rights women can have under the 
laws of the State. 

Since 1870, when a Joint Special Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage of both House 
and Senate was formed, for ten successive 
winters it has sat in state, at intervals dur- 
ing the session of the Legislature in one of 
the committee-rooms,to hear the argumerts 
of some of the most eloquent men and wo- 
men of the time, who have come there to 
plead before them, for a new law which 
shall establish Equal Rights for women, 
And though they have not converted each 
successive committee they have not pleaded 
in vain. The great changes in the legal 
condition of the women of the State, and 
the present attitude of her representatives 
at the State House towards her proves the 
assertion. When the Woman’s Rights agi- 
tation began, thirty years ago, the status of 
a married woman was little better than that 
of a domestic servant. By the old common 
law, under which she was alone recognized, 
her husband was her lord and master. He 
had the sole custody of her person, and of 
her minor children. He could by will de- 
prive her of every part of his property and 
also what had been her own before mar- 
riage. He was her judge, her jury, and her 
jailor. He could punish her with ‘‘a stick 
no bigger than his thumb” and she could 
not complain against him. The law held 
man and wife to be one person, but that 
person wasthehusband. He was the owner 
of all her real estate and of her earnings, 
She could make no contract and no will, 
not even of the legal interest of her real 
estate. To-day a married woman can hold 
her own property, if she can prove that it 
is her own, and not her husband’s, and 
make a will disposing of it. She can make 
contracts, carry on business, and invest her 
earnings for her sole use and behoof. She 
can be executrix and guardian to her chil- 
dren. She can testify in the courts for or 
against her husband, and if she lives apart 
from him, can attach his property for the 
support of herself and her children. 

If a man sees fit to-day to whip his wife 
‘with a stick no bigger than his thumb,” 
he can be bound over to keep the peace for 
two years. 

Says Mr. Sewal], whom I quote, in his 
admirable pamphlet onf;the subject, ‘‘ The 
last thirty years have done more to improve 
the law for married women than the four 
hundred preceding years.” 

The Legislature of last year deserves the 
credit of doing more than all its predeces- 
sors put together towards giving equal 
rig hts to women. 

In looking over the index of the journals 
of the House for 1879, we find that among 
the list of “‘W—s” legislation for women 
forms a respectable part. A large number 
of petitions were presented on a great vari- 
ety of subjects relating to the interests of 
women, and several acts were passed to reg- 
ulate her business and legal status. Among 
these, besides some earlier named, were 
three several acts. For the better protec- 
tion of women one relating to prisons and 
public institutions, another providing for 
the appointment of women on the consoli- 
dated Board of Health, Lunacy, and Char- 
ity, and the third allowing the wife to be 
the owner of her own clothing to the value 
of two thousand dollars. The Legislature 
of 1879 also has the honor of giving Woman 
in Massachusetts her first right to the ballot, 
in the passage of the act which we are dis- 
cussing, ‘‘allowing women to vote for School 
Committee.” I will say here that whatever 
are the faults and shortcomings of this law, 
the Suffragists of the State, as a body, are 
not responsible. It is a singular fact that 
of all the petitions with which they have 
flooded the Legislature for the last thirty 
years, with this petition, the answer to 
which was the act giving Woman her first 
right to the ballot, they had nothing di- 
rectly to do. Their petitions had always 
been for general Suffrage, for the equality 
of all women before the law. They had al- 





ways maintained Mr. Garrison’s opinion and 
asked for ‘immediate and unconditional 
emancipation upon the soil.” Yet, what 
made the passage of this law possible was 
the work which had previously been done 
by the Suffragists of the State. And the 
great changes which I have enumerated in 
the legal and legislative position of women, 
was the direct result of their labors. 

By conventions and documents they in- 
formed the people and made public senti- 
ment. It was they, in the words of Abby 
Kelly Foster, whose “‘bloody feet have made 
the path smooth by which you come up 
here.” 

A word about this law! A word to the 
cavillers! I might say here what the Suf- 
fragists have done with the law. The 
Suffragists as a body have done the best 
they could with the law, and though, as I 
have said, not responsible for it and not ap- 
proving of its requirements, they at once 
proceeded to organize, and instruct the wo- 
men. Of the result of the election in Bos- 
ton I will not speak. Of the result all over 
the State I cannot yet speak, because the 
towns have not yet been heard from, and 
cannot be till after the March election. It 
is hardly fair to the women for newspapers 
like the Nation to talk so decidedly of the 
results of the women’s election in Massa- 
chusetts. They would not compute the re- 
Sult of an election in New York State before 
the returns from the towns had been sent in. 
Why, Hull has not been heard from yet, 
and can any one tell how an election in 
Massachusetts will turn until its index fin- 
ger has pointed the way. Let such papers 
wait until after the ‘‘ides of March” comes 
and Hull is heard from. 

The improvement in legislation for women 
and the change in pubiic sentiment which 
has made the passage of such a law as that 
which we have been discussing, possible, is 
a direct answer to those cavillers who say 
that the Suffragists make no new converts, 
and that when a few more of the old lead- 
ers drop off the movement will die out. 

What makes Woman Suffrage a continued 
question in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and keeps it in the regular Orders of the 
Day? Could afew old leaders, almost worn 
out in the service, have so much influence 
year after year? 

No! it is the public sentiment behind 
them that forces our unwilling or doubting 
legislators; the women’s representatives, 
not chosen by them to talk and act upon 
the subject. Would the Legislature sitting 
to-day under the dome of the State House 
dare, as in 1869, to refer the subject of Wo- 
man Suffrage to the Committee on Grave- 
yards? 

What will keep the Suffrage cause of 
Equal Rights'alive is the young blood that is 
continually being poured into it. From the 
“rank and file;” from the young men, fresh 
from pulpit and college; from the young 
women, who have breathed in from past 
generations the spirit of liberty and equality; 
from the older women, at last waking up to 
think for themselves, will come our help. 
All these are coming into our ranks, and 
will continue to come, and the battle-cry 
will be taken up, ‘300,000 strong,” and 
leaders in the cause of Equal Rights will 
be found long after the heads which have 
grown grey in the service are at rest, and the 
hands which have wrought so long and so 
hopefully are dust! 


H. B. Blackwell read the followi 
from James Freeman Clarke:— canel 


a. Jamaica Pia, Jan. 17, 1880. 
My Dear Mapam:—It will not be in my 
etd to speak at the Suff ey g on 
W ednesday or Thursday. "Not that I be- 
lieve any less in the movement or care less 
for it. I believe more and care more. But 
because I am ust now too busy to be able 
to spare a time for any extra work. 


7, 


sincerely yo: 
as, Pro Fabs 


Mrs. H. H. Robinson made verbal re- 
port for Malden, which showed much ac- 
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tivity, especially in the matter of voting for 
School Committee. | | 
“ REPORT OF THE HIGHLAND CLUB. 


The Woman Suffrage Club was 

May 12, 1870, meeting fortnight- 

ly in the parlors at No. 106 Roxbury street, 

till July 1. After the vacation, through the 

efforts of one of its members, the smal! hall 

in Kennedy Building was obtained free of 
charge until after election. 

The first meeting was held Sept. 1, and 
was public in its character, subsequently 
two other public meetings were held, one 

- Sept. 11, and another Nov. 17, all of which 
were addressed by earnest friends of the 
cause. In August, 3000 circulars were dis- 
tributed, calling attention to the fact that 
the time for assessment would expire Sept. 
15, another circular was mailed in Novem- 
ber to 275 tax-paying women, urging them 
to registration, both of which efforts were 
very satisfactory. 

In the four wards 19, 20, 21, 22, 215 ladies 
registered, but our work was mainly in 
Ward 21, which registered 142. On election 
day the different precincts of this ward 


were under the personal charge of members’ 


of the Cluband the Highland section was 
under the superintendence of two members. 
The present membership is sixty-three. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Miss C. J. Wurrcoms, Secretary. 
REPORT OF THE NEEDHAM WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE CLUB FOR 1879. 


This club has held ten meetings since 
January 1879. At five of these meetings 
eminent speakers were called in to address 
the club. To pay expenses of these, abput 
one-third of the amount in the treasury was 
expended. The remainder was handed over 
to Mrs. Lucy Stone to help on the cause 
outside. This was necessarily small, as the 
membership fee is very small, but the club 
has lost none of its interest in Woman Suf- 
frage, and some new members have been 
added to it. 

During the summer a committee chosen 
to attend to the matter saw that every wom- 
an in the town was informed of the new 
law allowing women to vote for school com- 
mittee. As aresult thirty-six women ap- 
plied to be assessed for a poll tax.- Many 
others who were exempt from paying poll 
tax signified their intention to vote. As the 
time for their vote to be cast in this town 
will not come till the month of March, the 
number who will actually vote cannot yet 
be estimated. 

Harrier B. Hicks, Secretary. 

Needham, January 1880. 


REPORT OF THE CHARLESTOWN CLUB. 


I am authorized by the Charlestown 
Woman Suffrage Association to send a re- 
port of the work of this organization in ac- 
cordance with a request made in the Wo- 
MAN’'s JOURNAL. 

In view of the fact that women were giv- 
en the right to vote for school committee by 
the act of the last legislature, two ladies of 
Charlestown felt the need of an organiza- 
tion to further the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage and to assist materially all women 
who might desire to vote at the coming 
elections. These ladies have been indefa- 
tigable in their efforts, and have succeeded 
in forming an organization which promises 
well for the future. 

Oct. 17, 1879 the Charlestown Woman 
Suffrage Association was formed with 
eleven members, to day we number seven- 
teen, but visitors are always present and 
welcome at our meetings and questions re- 
lating to the elevation of women are dis- 
cussed. Respectfully, 

E. R. Cormigr, Secretary. 
Mrs. E. M. H. Ricwarps. President. 


Mrs. Walling made a interesting verbal 
account both of work and particulars of the 
voting of women in Cambridge. 


REPORT OF CHELSEA CLUB. 


The year that has past will be one long to 
be remembered by the members of the Chel- 
sea Woman Suffrage Club,-as well as by 
many others in the State, as one of victo- 
ry and promise. The little band of workers, 
some of whom have labored and hoped 
through years of gloom and discourage- 
ments, have reason to congratulate them- 
selves for their success, for through the rec- 
ognition of the State to Woman’s right to 
the ballot we have been able to witness a 
glorious victory, and women have actually 
voted. One hundred and five Chelsea wo- 
men have cast their ballots at a government 
election for the first time, and we hear it 
whispered about that had it not been for 
the Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club, not fif- 
teen women would have voted. Many are 
regretting that they did not embrace the 
first opportunity, and now promise to exer- 
cise the right and privilege another year. 

The existing Club was re-organized about 
three years ago, under some difficulties and 
obstacles which seemed to be in the way 
but which have been entirely overcome, a 
to-day we think our society stands second to 
none in the city. Weare a dignified socie- 
ty. Public sentiment has grown, and is 
growing largely in our favor. And our 
cause is respected by politicians and the 
press, by pastors and the people. We 
have no difficulty in securing church ves- 
tries to hold our meetings in, or clergymen 
to speak for us. In fact, both ministers and 





politicians have offered their services before 
we have invited them, which sign of the 
times looks favorable and speaks progress, 
and we take credit to ourselves, feeling that 
the work and activity of our little Club, is 
the leaven evhich is leavening tle whole 
lump. 

Our Club is not large, though we add at 
almost every meeting oneor two to its mem- 
bers. To our knowledge, death has taken 
none from our ranks, but some four or five 
of our earnest supporters have removed to 
distant cities. One to California, one to 
Wisconsin, and others too far away to be 
counted with us, but we trust their labors 
will go with them, and what is loss to us 
will be others’ gain. 

It has been our usual custom to hold two 
meetings a month, one for business and one 
for the purpose of agitating questions relat- 
ing to our cause. At one of our recent 
meetings, it was argued by some of our 
leading citizens that we are doing just what 
was needed to convert people, and we ought 
to have more meetings. Feeling encouraged 
by a call coming from the people, the Club 
took the question under consideration, and 
though it will be extra tax on our time and 
strength, voted to hold two public meetings 
instead of one every month. And may God 
give us strength to carry on the work; and 
may he bless tl:e results. : 

During the past year the Club has held 
twenty meetings; eleven business meetings, 
five vestry, three parlor, and one monthly 
meeting was held in a hall—of the five ves- 
try meetings, one was held in the vestry of 
the Unitarian, one in the Universalist, one 
in the Baptist, and two have been in the 
Orthodox Congregational Churches. On 
the evening of Feb. 27, 1879, the Club held 
a meeting in the Unitarian Church. We 
appreciated the services of our speaker, he 
being a man prominent in Republican poli- 
tics, a member of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, and one who stumped the State with 
others during the last campaign, also an in 
fluential man in the Baptist Church, and a 
leader of the soldiers in the Grand Army. 
Our speaker, Col. Wm. H. Hart, being also 
a lawyer took for his subject, ‘‘The Legal 
Rights of Women.” His essay was clear, 
showing many improvements which the 
laws have undergone in this respect. Some 
questions were asked by those present with 
reference to the rights of widows to proper- 
ty-and her own child, which puzzled the 
lawyer himself, as he had not had his atten- 
tion specially called to a woman’s inability 
to retain the custody of her child against 
the fathers will. We think this meeting 
had a tendency to set not only those in the 
audience thinking, but also the speaker 
himself. This meeting was graced with the 
presence of our worthy Mayor, who placed 
his name on our petition, asking that Wo- 
man shall have the same right to participate 
in the affuirs of government that he has. 
It is he of whom the Springfield Republican 
speaks as the only Mayor who is on the side 
of prohibition. An Ex-Mayor was also 
present, one who had just been sent to the 
Legislature, who was called upon to speak 
a few words, but declined, saying that he 
had not given the subject much thought, 
but had come to learn in order to know how 
to vote in the Legislature. He gave us his 
signature to a petition, and then helped to 
pass itin the Legislature and voted right 
every time, and of course we used our in- 
fluence to have him returned this year, and 
he is on the right side still. 

March 27, we held a parlor meeting. 
Mrs. Marion VY. Dudley read a most excel- 
lent paper on ‘‘Self-Made Women,” which 
was appreciated by ail present, and discuss- 
ed by a number. 

On the evening of April 24, a meeting 
was held in the vestry of the Baptist Church. 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell gave an histori- 
cal lecture of the Suffrage work, which was 
very interesting, and discussion followed. 

May 22, a parlor meeting was held with 
one of our members at which Miss May 
Chapman read an essay on ‘‘Religion is Mon- 
arch of the Man.” It was not the intention 
or wish of the speaker that the discussion 
should take the turn it did, which proved 
to be an out and out religious discussion. 
As there were believers in almost every doc- 
trine, the discussion was very lively fora 
time, each one defending his or her own, 
only showing very forcibly the truth con- 
tained in the subject that ‘Religion is Mon- 
arch of the Man.” One lady present, a 
strict Methodist, who had never attended a 
meeting of the Club before, remarked, that 
this was her first appearance and it would 
be the last,-she felt so shocked that her re- 
ligion was touched, but we think her mind 
has broadened since, for she must have 
learned at that meeting that there were oth- 
er minds besides her own, and let me tell 
you that she has not missed a meeting since, 
is one of our most earnest listeners, has 
signed the petitions. Nay, more than that, 
registered and voted at the last election. 

At Liberty Hall, June 27, Mrs. Harriet H. 
Robinson favored the Club with a history of 
the Woman Svffrage cause up to the pres- 
ent time. Rev. Mr. Mallalieu also made 
remarks, At a business meeting held pre- 
vious to this meeting, a committee had been 
appointed to wait on the Assessors to find 
out when they would be ready to receive 
those women who wished to apply to be 
assessed, also committees had been appoint- 





ed to canvass and distribute copies of ‘In- 
structions for Women”’ issued by the State 
Society, hoping they might reach every 
house. As this was to be the last meeting 
previous to the summer vacation, a com- 
mittee was appointed, and notice was given 
that a committee would be in waiting at 
City Hall every Wednesday afternoon until 
Sept 15, to meet those ladies who wished 
to register or apply for assessment, and 105 
women qualified themselves as voters. Our 
committee worked hard and faithfully 
through the heat of the summer sun, and it 
did seem sometimes like dragging lambs to 
be slaughtered, to go about from place to 
place hunting up this woman and that. But 
when we thought how hard our brothers 
have to work and how large the army of 
workers among them, and the amount of 
money spent to get men to vote, we thanked 
God and took courage. In looking over 
newspaper reports, we read the following: 
**It cost the Republicans $1300 to run the last 
campaign in Chelsea. Votes cast for Adams 
for democratic Governor, 105. Votes cast 
for Eddy for prohibitionist Governor, twen- 
ty-six,” and we would add votes cast by the 
women, 105. Again we thank God and take 
courage. 

Wishing to commence early campaign 
work for School Suffrage, a business meet- 
ing was held and arrangements made for a 
public meeting. On the evening of Sept. 
11, the first public meeting since adjourn- 
ment was held in the vestry of the Univer- 
salist Church. This meeting was called to 
consider the subject of School Suffrage for 
women. Able addresses were made by 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Judge Russell and 
Rev. A. J. Canfield. As the time had pass- 
ed by for women to be assessed, special ef- 
forts were taken to secure the attendance 
of tax-paying women, and urgent appeals 
were made to them to qualify themselves as 
voters, 

Oct, 23. A similar meeting was held in 
the vestry of the Central Congregational 
Church. About 500 persons were present. 
The meeting was addressed by Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Frank 
A. Hill, principal of the Chelsea High 
School, Rev. C. P. H. Nason, pastor of the 
church, Mrs. C. P. Nicklesand others. This 
being the last public meeting held before the 
election, the speakers al] appealed to the 
tax-paying women to register their names, 
but strange as it may seem to some, the ma- 
jority of the women who voted were non- 
tax paying women, women who applied for 
assessment and paid a poll-tax. 

Aside from the committees that have been 
mentioned, a committee was appointed to 
find proper persons to serve on the School 
Board,and to confer with the Ward and City 
Committee. It was thought advisable that 
each ward if possible might be represented 
by one woman onthe Board. Accordingly 
our committee set to work with that inten- 
tion. Ward two having been represented 
two terms by a very efficient woman, it was 
thought best that she should be re-nominat- 
ed. The retiring candidate from Ward one 
having served as member of School Commit- 
tee twenty years, the mothers though they 
honored him for his long serving, said, ‘‘We 
prefer to put a good woman in his stead.” 
Politicians, Democrats said ‘‘No, this ward 
has never elected a woman on the School 
Board, and it never will.” But the women 
went to work, selected a good woman for 
the candidate, and though the good man’s 
friends staid by him and worked for him at 
the polls he was not elected. In Ward 
three the committee did find a woman for 
the place, whom they recommended to the 
men’s committee, but a member of them 
having seen the lady’s husband and he hav- 
ing stated to the committee that he did not 
tbink she was strong enough to serve the 
committee, took it for granted that the hus- 
band knew, therefore they did not accept 
her as the candidate. In Ward four the 
women not knowing any woman who would 
serve, preferred to recommend a man whom 
they did know to a woman they did not. 
After this preliminary work was done, a 
meeting of the women voters was called 
previous to the general caucus for nomina- 
tions. At this meeting matters were dis- 
cussed relating to the coming election. The 
candidates also were discussed, and women 
were advised to attend the caucuses to be 
held in the different wards, which they did 
in very good numbers, 

In Ward One some hard work had to be 
done to secure the nomination of the woman 
candidate, but through the persistency of 
the women she became the candidate of the 
caucus’ and was elected. There was some 
opposition at the caucus in Ward Three, 
there being three candidates presented. 
The name of a woman was brought forward, 
but not the one recommended by the wo- 
men, and they not feeling satisfied with her 
as the candidate, though she were a woman, 
preferred to vote for the male candidate. 
As it has always been an argument in favor 
of women’s voting that the polling places 
would be made cleaner, the committee ap- 
plied to the city government for clean 
places to vote in, free from smoke and pro- 
fanity. The mayor said we should have 
them, and we.did. As it fell to my lot to 
visit the different polling-places on election 
day, I was somewhat amused to'see the de- 
sire shown by the distributors. of ballots 
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THE COLLEGE LIFE OF GIRLS. 

It is not yet clear what form the higher 
education of young women is to take, while 
it is quite clear that they are to have a 
higher education, as generous and com- 
prehensive in its way as that of young 
men. It is too late in the day to maintain 
either that women have no souls or that 
they have no such native intellect as to fit 
them to be the intellectual companions of 
cultivated men, when it is beyond question 
that for the last hundred years a consider- 
able part of the best literary work has 
been done by women, that conspicuous 
honors have been won by them in natural 
history and in science, as well as in the 
beautiful arts; and, if the mastery of lan- 
guage is the test of genius, it is doubtful to 
which sex the palm of eloquence belongs 
in the age that has produced Madame de 
Stael, George Sand, and George Eliot. We 
may as well make up our minds to the 
fact that the day of cultured womanhood 
has come; and be willing to give the sex an 
open ficld and fair play. We allow that 
peculiar delicacy attaches to young women, 
and especially to all their relations with 
young men. There are obvious objections 
to all schemes for the cotducation of the 
sexes, while it is undeniable that both are 
drawing their reading and schooling from 
the same books and the same thinkers, and 
that they both tend strongly toward the 
same great institutions of learning. The 
commonsense view of the whole matter is 
probably the best view, and we must be 
content to leave the decision of the modes 
of female education to due experience un- 
der judicious und liberal auspices. Mean- 
while, it is well to have our eyes open to 
facts already accomplished, and to note the 
results of what has been done for the col- 
lege education of gipls. 

The most conservative friends of the sex 
look with the most favor upon the move- 
ment in England and here to give to young 
women the advantages of college instruc- 
tion without taking them from home or 
bringing them into any college associations 
with young men.. It is certainly a great 
matter for bright girls to have the advant- 
age of the best professors and tutors from 
the great seats of learning; and there can 
be no sort of objection to having a girl’s 
college, within appropriate buildings, as at 
Girton, thus taught, or to having the pro- 
fessors receive such pupils at their own 
houses, as at Cambridge, unless it may be 
in the considerable expense, a difficulty 
which public spirit, with private enterprise, 
is likely in due time to remove. The exper- 
iment now going on at Harvard University, 
alike in providing local examinations for 
young women and in securing regular in- 
struction for them at the hands of profess 
ors and tutors at Cambridge, is having a 
fair share of success. We were told lately 
by a bright young lady from Cambridge 
that her companions greatly enjoyed these 
studies, and that the professors invested the 
instruction at their homes with great inter- 
est, and found willing pupils from the most 
favored classes of culture and society. 
Such studies, of course, have peculiar en- 
couragement from the libraries and lectures 
and wholesome atmosphere of a great Uni- 
versity town, and the regular instruction is 
backed up and inspirited by the whole tone 
and habit of the place and its surroundings. 
More or less consciously, the higher educa- 
tion outside the college holds communica- 
tion with the culture within the walls, and 
fair Harvard is likely to be every way and 
everywhere fairer on account of the quick- 
ness of perception, the delicacy of taste 
and the refinement of enthusiasm which 
cultivated womanhood brings to the aca- 
demic life, however modest and retiring 
may be its habit and temper. 

A somewhat bolder character belongs to 
the colleges exclusively for girls that are 
now rising into such favor in our land, and 
which, in some cases, combine religious 
zes. ‘vith financial liberality. The Vassar 
College at Poughkeepsie, the Smith College 
at Northampton, Mass., and the Wellesley 
College, near Boston, are notable specimens 
of these institutions, and attention has of 
late been often called to them. What we 
most care to know about them is not mi- 
nutely enough told, and it is very desirable 
that we should understand what effect such 
college life is having on the manners and 
associations of the fair collegians. especi- 
ally how far they are under the power of 
strong characters ef their own sex, whether 
for good or for evil, and how far the pecu- 
liarly private and reserved disposition of 
girls is modified by the larger, and often 
exciting, fellowship of great numbers and 
clannish combinations. A gentleman who 
has seen a great deal of the interior of 
Wellesley College reports to us very favor- 
ably of the beauty and completeness of its 
appointments, the thoroughness of the ed- 
ucation, under teachers who are all women 
except the master of music, and the refine- 
ment and charm of the prevailing manners. 
He described the reception given to Long- 
fellow by the college girls, the fine poem of 
welcome from the lips of one who was as 
lovely as her own verses, and the delightful 
turn upon the lake, with oars in hands at 
once gentle and strong, and with the rowers 
in the several boats in costume as pretty as 
it was characteristic. He also described a 





communion service in which an Episcopal 
clergyman not only gave the bread and the 
cup to some seventy or eighty young wom- 
en of his own church there, but to some two 
hundred other Christian students of the 
college, and the charming scene of so many 
fair devotees kneeling at the several tables 
to receive the consecrated elements. The 
impression was not marred by the presence 
of the noted revivalist, Moody, who chanced 
to be there that Sunday as a visitor, and 
who took his place among the kneeling 
throng in a spirit as honorable to his catho- 
licity as to his enthusiasm and refinement, 

Such scenes leads us to ask, with much 
interest, what effect such education of girls 
in large numbers together, under teachers 
of their own sex, is to have upon the social 
life and practical companionship of women, 
and how far it is to modify the prevailing 
tone of feminine society, which depends 
generally so much for its motive upon the 
presence of men. The old convents did 
much, in their way, to shape the disposi- 
tions and associations of young women, 
What are these new convents, with their 
Jarge liberty and broad culture, to do? 
This whole subject may be further illustrat- 
ed by the experience of the considerable 
number of institutions in which, as in Cor- 
nell and Michigan State Universities, stu- 
dents of both sexes are received upon equal 
terms. Various and conflicting reports of 
this method are made from conspicuous 
quarters. We cannot enter upon this sub- 
ject now, but must be content at present 
with quoting the words of President Angel] 
of the University of Michigan, in his report 
for the year just passed: ‘‘After our nine 
years’ experience, we have been so much 
accustomed to see women take up any kind 
of university work, carry it on successfully, 
graduate in: good health, cause no embar- 
rassment in the administration of the insti- 
tutions, and awaken no solicitude in friends 
or teachers, that many of the theoretical 
discussions of cotducation read strangely 
to us here on the ground. It is a source of 
sincere congratulation that opportunities 
for the thorough education of women are 
multiplying.” 

Different localities as well as different 
minds may be and are led to other opinions, 
and we look, as we have said, to experience, 
with careful wisdom, to settle the methods; 
while we are sure of the fact of the higher 
education of women. With new dangers 
and duties, new powers and opportunities 
are undoubtedly in store for them.—New 
York Times. 
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A WORK NEEDING HELP. 








Ina letter to the New York Tribune, 
Martha Schofield, of Aiken, South Caroli 


na, says :— 
‘‘Tagain ask the use of your columns to 
reach the many readers who have so often 


proved our friends; and in this way I ap- 
peal to them to know what we are to do, 
The facts are these: For three years our 
school received aid from the Peabody Edu- 
cational Fund. We used every effort to 
secure it, and knowing our ability to keep 
the conditions required had made all ar- 
rangements for widening our work, and at 
the opening of school in October made ap- 
plication for $450. There are now 210 pu- 
pils enrolled, and a daily increase which 
would soon reach 250. Three able assist- 
ants, two of them former pupils, have been 
engaged, when lo! to-day’s mail brings the 
information that the aid will not be given 
us. The trustees of the Fund have decided 
to give to those schools who train teachers, 
and it was on this very ground we were rec- 
ommended by Chief Justice Waite and oth- 
er friends; for this has been a leading idea 
since the school was established, and prac- 
tically carried out by public and private 
struggles until we were able to compromise 
with the law, which admits no pupil to at- 
tend over sixteen years of age. Asa result 
of what has been done, ten former scholars 
received certificates in October from the 
Board of Examiners in this county, and 
have gone forth to teach. These and many 
others would not have been qualified if they 
had been kept out of this school when over 
sixteen. Every year we have young men 
and women from distant parts of this and 
other counties who come to be prepared for 
teaching. As far as we can learn, no other 
school of the kind in the State has sent out 
so many teachers, and this, which has been 
the most important branch of our work, is 
to be stopped. The county wil! only pay 
enough for two teachers for four months; 
by raising money from parents and outside, 
and getting the Peabody aid, others were 
employed, which enabled us to take all of 
school age as well as extra ones, and the 
term was nine months. 

‘‘What shall we do? What can we do? 
It makes the heart sick to think of turning 
away 150, especially when among them are 
the oldest ones, who are fitted the soonest 
for giving to others the good they receive. 
One young man, an orphan, is supported 
by a church twenty miles distant, that he 
may go back and teach; but the saddest 
part is, there is no other free school where 
such as he can go. They are beyond the 
legal age; no other school gives normal 
training. How then can competent teach- 
ers be prepared for the colored schools? If 
a State Normal School is opened it remains 
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to be seen if they can gain admittance. Last 
winter, by the influence of that Divine pow- 
er which has so often touched human hearts 
to help our purposes, we raised enough 
money to buy 280 acres of land, where we 
intend putting up houses and starting a 
normal and industrial school, but as yet we 
have no more money, and one of its founda- 
tion stones will be not to goin debt. It is 
open land—not a fence or building upon it; 
but aside from good titles and recorded 
deeds, we have a faith that never wavers in 
the righteousness of our cause, and we 
know if we do our part in His time, the In- 
dustrial will be established. Three of our 
pupils are now at Hampton, Va., learning 
a system to help us in the future. But the 
day, the hour, has come when we need im- 
mediate assistance. 

‘In all these years I have never made an 
appeal for the Schofield School. I do not 
now. I simply state the facts, and if it 
moves any heart to reach down to deep or 
shallow pockets and send an offering, it 
will be humbly and gratefully received by 
either William T. Rodenbach, the principal 
of the school, or myself. 

“I cannet close without again thanking 
the friends who so faithful!y send the 7'rv- 
bune and other good papers. All through 
the summer ‘F. T. B.,’ the Hon. ‘V.D.’ 
and many others, whose names or initials 
grow familiar by seeing them on the pa- 
pers, favored us, and the senders can little 
realize the power and influence for good 
thus exerted. 

“Since I began this letter a man who 
lives thirty miles below here has driven up 
with his four sons; all over sixteen. They 
helped him raise twenty bales of cotton and 
800 bushels of corn—working hard because 
he promised to send them to this school. 
He has nineteen children, ten of them sons, 
and uses great economy to try and educate 
them, ‘(hese have brought trunks, bed, 
bedding, and provisions, rent a room and do 
their own cooking and washing. As the 
principal says, all summer their hard work 
was sweetened by the thought that when 
Christmas came they would be in school, 
and now it would be cruel to say ‘Too late, 
too late, ye cannot enter now.’ Respect- 
fully’—Martha Schofield in N. Y. Tribune, 
Aiken, S. U,, Dec. 2, 1879. 

—_——— +> 
A NEEDED REFURM, 





If there is one work which more than 
any other ought to command the earnest 
and intelligent support of every citizen of 
the State it is that which the State Board of 
Charities and its associate bodies, the Coun- 
ty committees, are endeavoring to do. The 
condition of the inmates of our county 
houses and prisons concerns every man who 
owns property or has any love for his fel- 
lows. If the surroundings and habits of 
the inmates of these institutions are such as 
to confirm a downward tendency already 
established, the results will inevitably ap- 
pear in inherited vice, increased crime and 
a larger percentage of taxation. 

These are practical questions, appealing 
to every man’s selfish instinct, yet it is as- 
tonishing to find how few intelligent men 
and women have any knowledge of the 
facts or take any personal interest in the 
matter. The success of the State Board in 
the difficult reforms they are trying to bring 
about depends far more on the public senti- 
ment they.are able to arouse and educate 
than on the laws they are able to get 
through the Legislature. Their very first 
endeavor was to secure freedom of access 
to the public institutions, and when this 
had been obtained, with its resulting puk- 
licity, there began to be immediate im- 
provements. Among a self-governing peo- 
ple the popular feeling may be trusted if 
only the popular mind can be informed. In 
every free community there is a latent force 
of righteousness that can always be relied 
on ina struggle with any kind of wrong- 
doing, if only the wrong-doing can be kept 
before men’s minds. 

The State Board of Charities are the 
guardians of the unfortunate inmates of our 
county houses and prisons. They have la- 
bored persistently to discover and remove 
abuses of which, in the nature of things, 
the citizen who is busy about Lis own af- 
fairs can have no knowledge. It is the duty 
of that Board to be vigilant and aggressive 
on our behalf, and it is our duty to make 
their work effective by the intelligence and 
emphasis with which our combined opinion 
makes itself felt. Every keeper of a public 
institution is a public servant, dependent 
for his position in the end upon popular 
support, and public opinion ought to press 
upon each one of them as a corrective and 
a stimulant. 

There are some reforms, however, which 
spring from the defective and vicious ar- 
rangement of our institutions, and which 
can only be remedied by legislative action. 
In a paper read before the Conference of 
Charities held at Chicago last June, by 
Mrs, J. 8, Lowell, of our State Board, the 
evil cf a system of prison construction 
which makes reformatory institutions nur- 
series of vice and breeding places for crimi- 
nals and paupers is set forth with startling 
clearness. The confinement of men and 
women in the same buildings, where they 
are brought more or less into contact with 
each other, results in a demoralization and 





deprevity which cannot be put into words. 
Mrs. Lowell shows, by a terrible array of 
facts, how girls are ‘‘tossed from poor- 
house to jail and from jail to poor-house, 
until the last trace of womanhood in them 
is destroyed;” she traces the quick course 
from the first sin to the final degradation, 
fostered at every stage by the very means 
used by the State to stay the deterioration 
of character; and she touches briefly but de- 
cisively the barbarous arrangements which 
allows the State institutions to become the 
birthplaces of illegitimate children. 

To remedy this crying evil a petition has 
been prepared, and is now in circulation, 
asking proper legislative action to supply 
separate places of confinement for women, 
and that they may be put under charge of 
officers of their own sex. This petition will 
be presented in February, and before that 
time the signature of every citizen ought to 
be attached to it. Copies of the petition 
may be obtained by addressing Mrs. J. 8. 
Lowell, No. 120 West Thirtieth street, New 
York. —Independent. 
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WOMAN’S WORK. 


The quiet fidelity with which a woman 
will dish-wash her life away for her hus- 
band and children is a marvel of endurance. 
Here is the servitude of woman heaviest— 
no sooner is her work done than it requires 
to be done again. Men take jobs, work on 
them, finish them, and they are over for 
good and all. The prospect of ending them 
and drawing pay for the labor is alluring, 
but no such allurement is held out for the 
wife. She washes Monday after Monday 
the same garments until there is nothing 
more of them to wash; then they are re- 
placed by others of new material just like 
them, and the rubbing and wringing goes 
on asever. She mends the stockings with 
tireless fidelity, the same holes meeting her 
gaze week after week, for if there is a 
darned place in a sock ‘“‘he” invariably puts 
his irrepressible toe through it. Every 
morning the rooms are put in order, only to 
be in the wildest disoider by the time night 
falls. There are no jobs, each one differ- 
ent, no terms, no pay day. The same socks, 
the same washing, the same room every time. 

It is well to talk about making home life 
beautiful, but to most women home life is 
very monotonous, although they don’t see it 
half the time, because they have grown so 
used to the dull routine which was followed 
by their mothers before them, They do 
double, triple the work they should with 
both brain and body, and become old women 
when they are in the prime of life. The 
nerves are strained and shattered toa degree 
unbearable to themselves, and anything but 
agreeable to others. They are anxious, 
scheming, planning, economizing, until the 
brain and bedy both wear out under the 
strain, and a second woman undertakes the 
work which laid her predecessor low. Thisis 
notright. Women, and New England farm- 
ers’ wives especially, do too much. They 
spend their lives in trying to manage the de- 
tails of domestic life so that, there will be no 
perpetual and extravagant drain on the hus- 
band’s resources. They put too little bright- 
ness into their lives; see too much of the 
shade and too little of thesun. When they 
gather together they talk of their hard work 
and economies, not of their pleasures and 
blessings. They have so few pleasures, 
They do not think they are in duty bound 
for the good of both soul and body to take 
recreation. ‘‘They have not time.” No, 
they must drudge from morning to night in 
order to ‘‘save.” 

The husband growsso accustomed to see- 
ing his wife always at work that it does not 
occur to him as being ‘“‘hard lines” for her 
to thus slave away her life, though it does 
not seem slavery to him. He would be sur- 
prised indeed to see her dress up in her best 
for the purpose of attending a concert in 
the town, He could hardly believe he was 
in possession of his sober senses if she asked 
for the use of the carriage for a day’s pic- 
nicking in the woods. And she would 
probably not enjoy these things herself. 


She would feel out of place at a concert, | 


and find out how rusty was her memory 
and education; and if she went to the woods 
she would think it a waste of time to gather 
ferrsand mosses. She would think it better 
to be at home darning or washing. That is 
because she did not begin right. She be- 
gan her married life with a tremendous 
amount*of zeal and energy, and a determi- 
nation to show her husband that he had ob- 
tained a help and not a hindrance. She re- 
fused his offer to provide a stout woman to 
assist in the kitchen labors, for she meant 
to do the work all alone, in order to save 
money and show her husband how smart 
she could be. She began with thinking it 
a saving to wear her clothes as long as there 
was anything of them left, no matter how 
old-fashioned and worn they become, or 
how dowdy she appeared. She thought it 
asaving to avoid church, because of the 
necessity for decent clothes, and she avoids 
concerts and lectures in order tosave. But 
she gets little credit for her self-denial. 
Her husband learns to take it as a matter of 
course, and it never occurs to him to praise 
his wife for her economy. Probably she 
does not think she needs praise, does not 
think herself a heroine if under the inces- 
sant wear and tear to which she is subject 





she is meek and gentle, patient, and loving. 
But, perhaps, when she lies on her death- 
bed the question will occur to her: ‘‘What 
have I gained by all my self-denial, my 
petty economies, my rigid adherence to 
kitchen duties?” And the answer will be: 
*‘An early grave.” 

There is too little brightness in the lives 
of women inthe country. They have too 
little help in their domestic occupations. 
The “nurse” in a house where there isa 
baby to care for ought to be set down as 
one of the regu'ar expenses, as much as the 
potatoes for the family. A mother’s health, 
both of body and mind is worth more than 
additional acres of land, or finer live stock. 
The heart should not be allowed to grow 
old. Life should not have lost its charm, 
the heart its spirit, and the body its elasticity 
at forty years. And yet how many women 
are faded and worn, and shattered in mind 
and health long before they are forty. All 
the joy of life is not in youth’s morning. 
If you so will it, we can to the last moment 
of life be at least negatively happy.—Flor- 
ence H. Birney, in the Household. 
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THE WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE UNION, 





A correspondent whose initials will be 
recognized writes: 

I wonder, Brother Editor, Low many of 
your readers know of the existence and 
work of this vast organization. There isa 
National Union, a Confederation of the 
State Unions. The State Unions embrace 
auxiliaries in most of the cities and towns. 
Friday, the 2d inst., was observed as a day 
of fasting and prayer by the auxiliaries in 
this State. The Boston Auxiliary held 
meetings from eleven A.M, to five P.M., in 
their rooms in Odd Fellows Hall on Berke- 
ley Street. It was my privilege to be pres- 
ent from two to five. There was a continu- 
ed series of meetings, each of one hour. 
Each meeting had a new leader and a new 
topic for discussion and prayer. One hour 
was occupied with the influence of- the 
press on the cause, another hour with the 
right kind of legislation, that to prohibitory 
legislation, and how to secure it. This 
change of topics and leaders made a meet- 
ing of three hours seem short and full of 
interest. The discussions were intelligent 
and pertinent, the prayers were direct and 
fervent, and all the exercises were interest- 
ing and profitable. I came away convinced 
there is a mighty power for good in these 
organizations of Christian women spread 
over the land. The hope for the great cause 
of Temperance rests largely on these wom- 
en. May God bless and guide them in the 
way of success and of ultimate victory. 

Incidentally, the topic of Woman Suf- 
frage was introduced. Several ladies de- 
clared they had no wish for general Suf- 
frage, but they would like the temperance 
baliot. And ought not women to have the 
privilege of voting on a topic which so in- 
volves the dearest interests of home? Do 
they not know, as men cannot know, the 
wretchedness and ruin of intemperance? 
The wives and mothers of the land, if any- 
body, should have a voice on this topic. 

Let the legislature of this winter extend 
to the women of the Commonwealth the 
right to vote on all questions touching the 
cause of temperance, and shall we not all 
rejoice? They, the women, are alive to this 
subject. They are organized for prayer and 
for work, and having put their hands to the 
plow, there is no going or looking back. 
They have right and the God of right on 
their side, and victory is certain. 

An effort is being made to roll up an im- 
mense petition to our Legislature, praying 
for a stringent prohibitory law. May the 
prayer be heard and granted.—W. L. in 


Watchman. 
—$--22—______ 


A BEAUTIFUL BOSTON NOTION. 


The idea of a ‘‘Day Home for Working 
Women’s Children’”’ first suggested itself to 
a lady who had been for years a teacher in 
one of the Roxbury public schools, who 
thought it would bea great help to poor 
working women if while they were away 
by the day there could be some place where 
their children, too young to be left, could 
be taken care of. No sooner had she pre- 
sented the subject to individuals from whom 
she asked aid, than the daughter of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, who had been thinking of 
some plan of practical benevolence, came 
forward and assumed the expense, enter- 
ing with her whole heart into the work. 
First a nursery was established, and out of 
it naturally grew a kindergarten; then an- 
other, and another, until at the present time, 
only a little over two ‘years from the start 
there are no less than nine of the former 
and thirty of the latter in the outskirts of 
Boston, ‘supported by this one lady, who 
thus freely spends of her income for the 
good of the poor, worthy in her disinterest- 
edness of the distinguished name to which 
she was born. 

The expense and the responsibility are 
great. A house is hired in the neighbor- 
hood of the class‘to be helped, and the se- 
lection is of one that is not only convenient 
of access at or near the intersection of two 
streets, but pleasant in situation, and in all 
sanitary respects desirable, in few words, a 
sunny, roomy, healthy dwelling. A woman 
just suited for the position, patient and kind 
and ‘ond of children, is put in charge, with 





all needful assistants, teachers and servants, 
and so a household is established, for such 
each one is, Dinner is provided for all the 
children, and to show what labor and cost 
this involves I need only say that in one of 
the smaller institutions one thousand three 
hundred and thirty dinners had been fur- 
nished in one month recently. The work 
is done in the house, and besides the cook- 
ing and clearing up and care of the rooms 
there are the washings and ironings, which, 
as a matron remarked, are ‘‘immense.” As 
most of the children come in soiled and 
ragged clothes, they are at once made clean 
and dressed in fresh’ garments from the 
stores kept constantly on hand; and this is 
done in many cases even when their old 
ones are put on again for them to wear 
home, while a large number are supplied 
wholly in this way. And here it is noted 
that the making of these articles furnishes 
employment for deserving women to whom 
they are put out so that several charities 
and means of help are combined. 

What a beautiful charity it is! How 
many work-worn and disheartened mothers 
are cheered by it! How many little chil- 
dren are warmed and clothed, and fed, and 
made better and happier, and helped toa 
nobler life in the years that are before them! 
—Amanda B. Harris, in Good Company. 


HUMOROUS. 


Grace Greenwood was standing in a 
Washington horse-car, when a sudden start 
of the car threw her over into a gentleman’s 
lap, when she said, ‘‘I beg pardon, sir; but 
you see I am a Lap-lander.” 


First Boy: ‘‘Where yer bin, Billy?’ 
Second Boy: ‘Bin fishin’.” First Boy: 
‘Ketch anythin’?” with an anxious expres- 
sion on his face. Far-seeing Seeond Boy: 
“No; but I expect ter when I git in the 
house.” 

A Young Centenarian—Lady (with an 
eye for the picturesque): ‘‘How old are 
you, little boy?” Little darky: “Well, if 
you goes by wot mudder says, I’s six; but 
if you goes by de fun I[’s had, I’s most a 
hundred.” 


Said a tipsy husband to his wife, “You 
need-needn’t bi-lame me, "T'was woman 
that first tem-tempted man to eat forbidden 
things.” ‘That won’t do,” retorted the in- 
dignant wife. “Woman may have first 
tempted man to eat forbidden things, but 
he took to drinking of his own accord.” 


The blacksmith of Glamis’s description of 
metaphysics was: ‘Twa folk disputin’ 
thegither; he that’s listenin’ disna ken what 
he that’s speakin’ means, and he that’s 
speakin' disne ken what he means himsel’— 
that’s metaphysics.” In De Morgan’s ‘*For- 
mal Logic” the following is found: ‘I 
would not dissuade a student from a meta- 
physical inquiry; on the contrary, I wouid 
rather endeavor to promote the desire of 
entering upon such subjects; but I would 
warn him, when he tries to look down his 
own throat with a candle in his hand, to 
= care that he does not set his head on 

re.” 




















A MOVING PALACE, 


This is truly an age of wonders, and among them 
are, talking by lightning, walking on ait, riding on 
the wings of the wind, and transferring, as it were, a 
whole orchestra over hundreds of miles of wire. 
These are no greater than the rapidity of travei on 
the railways, however, as the hurrying trains every 
day show. There are always new conveniences and 
improvements in the manner of travel which aid 
greatly to the comfort of those who are journeying. 

ne of the latest, though it has been in use some 
time, is the Pullman Hotel Cars, where one is always 
“at home,’’ and can eat, walk, talk, or sleep, as he 
chooses, Go cown to the Chicago & Northwestern 
depot any evening, or any morning, and you will see 
the moving palace. The Pullman Hotel Cars were 
put on the Chicago & Northwestern Railway about 
the first of Julv, last year, and they have proven to 
be an unquestioned and decided success. The cars 
are beauties, and a person can get aboard at Chi 
in the morning and ride through to Council Bluffs 
without leaving the car, and still have all the conven- 
iences of any of the most elegant hotels. They are 
on the European plan. ‘You pay only for what you 
get.” If you have never seen them, it will pay you 
to go down to the depot some evening and go through 
the train.— Cedar Rapids (1a.) Daily R lican, 

In these Hotel Cars the meals are a la carte—you 
pay for what you get, and nothing more; and this at 
va reasonable rates. 

he managers of the Company have determined to 
omit nothing which will add to the convenience, 
safety, anc comfort of the travelling public who favor 
them with their patronage; and further, that they 
will not eclipsed in this directlon by any other 
inthe world. Hence these cars, constructed 
by the Pullman Palace Car Company especially for 
the Pioneer Line, are the finest ever built. 

It is not exaggeration to say that no road in the 
world can produce the equal to these magnificent 
cars, and as the average traveller wants the best of 
everything that can be had, he must of necessity use 
this line in his trans-continental trip. 

The charges for berths in these Hotel Cars are the 
same (and no higher) as are made in the more com- 
mon Sleeping Car, so that the traveller using one of 
these palatial hotels is given much more worth for his 
money than he can get on any other line. 

member! Pullman Hotel Cars are now running 
regularly between —_ and Council Bluffs, on the 
Denver and California Express Trains of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway. West-bound, they leave 
Chicago daily, except Sunday (and on every third 
Sunday), from the Wells Street Depot, at 10.30 a. m,, 
and arrive at Council Bluffs next morning. East- 
bound, they leave Council Bluffs at 5.30 vp. m., daily, 
except Saturday (and on every third Saturday), and 
reach Chi the next afternoon. 

Bearin mind! No other road runs Pullman Hotel 
Cars, Pullman Dining Cars, or any other form of 
Hotel, Dining, or Restaurant Cars through between 
Chicago and the Missouri River. On no other road 
can you get all the meals you require between Chica- 
4 and Omaha without leaving the car you start in. 

his is _ only line that has through eating cars of 
any sort. 


MAROUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following assortment of these beautifal cards: 
Six assorted Cards for..............++ pie, 50 
Ten aseorted Cards for............0--.0++5 $1.00 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 

3 Beacon street, Boston. 
WANTED AGENTS for “William Lioyd Gar- 
rison and His Times” by Oliver Johnson; ini uc - 
tion by John ler. Now ee ae 








cee. BB. Rusemut b Co, Publishers, of One 
sur % be o 
hill, Boston, Mass. / 


$5 to $20 Re ences Sempeg rent gs 








NN THE LIVER 
THE BOWE 


Because we allow these great organs 
S Ato become clogged or torpid, and 
poisonous humorsare therefore forced yg 
into the blood that should be expelled 
naturally. 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY - 
DISEASES, PEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
by causing fice action of these organs 
and restoring ther power to throw off 
e discise. 
Why Suffer Billions pains and aches? 
Why tormented with nee Conseteweet 
“pe my over disordered Kidn 


4 


y endure nervous or sick headaches? Y 
Why have sleepless nights? . 


Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
A health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIF TY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at auy time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A pomaiate education may thus be received in prep- 

aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 

with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 


room with appropriate exercises. 

e new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natura! His- 


tory, opening upon a large public square which 
pm an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every.way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and me during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after rae atalogues can 
be at the stores of A. liams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ~ 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SExXES, 
With Equal Sengice, Duties, and Priv- 
eges. 





The lectures of the seventh year - October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
pT nem | examination ang to furnish a three 

4 course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is: established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and su as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the : gg 

icine. 


united with Boston University School of M 
For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


Boston, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishi ° 
plete Musical Education at a as 
inal rates, bined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hall entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 

The GENERAL PuBLIC, as well as 
assured of unifi 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 
Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 
New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau. 
Hasa largelist of Lecture Instru- 
mentalints, Wenders ate Commbluations 
for supplying Lyceums, 
&@” For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E, TOUBJEE, 
ly34, Music Hall, Boston, 

Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same " Oeiege 
courees, Classical, eames H i“. 
partment: Preparatory and Mode! schools. 

For particulars address, ‘ 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. . 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly 
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Eleventh Annual Meeting 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46.) 
and others that I should know that the wish 
of the women was being fulfilled. AsI 
neared the foreign ward ‘room— Ward One, 
the city marshal greeted me with, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Nickles, ‘All is quiet onthe Potomac.’ No 
smoking in here, and the woman candidate 
is to be elected.” Does not this pay us for 
all our labor, and who shall say we have not 
achieved a glorious victory. It certainly 
should and does encourage us to go on in 
our work and take another step in advance. 
Joseph Cook, in his tract, ‘‘Reasons why 
Woman Should be Allowed to Vote on the 
Temperance Question,” says: ‘‘Under Eng- 
lish law, women paying taxes can vote in 
municipal and town elections and this wider 
privilege, which has worked well includes 
the narrower one of women’s temperance 
vote.” And so say we, that could wejsecure 
the right to vote in municipal and town elec- 
tions, which we hope to gain by-and-bye, a 
great victory would be achieved, but while 
working and waiting for that we propose to 
fall in the line of voters as fast as oppor- 
tunities present themselves and co win vic- 
tory after victory until the great cause of 
Equal Suffrage is gained. Through the 
kindness of one of our friends who opened 
her large parlor for our use, about seventy 
persons were present Thursday evening, 
January 9, to listen to a very pleasing talk 
by Miss Lucia M. Peabody. The audience 
were well pleased and many present took 
part in the discussion which followed. Our 
last meeting was held in the Chestnut-street 
Congregational vestry. Rev. Elizabeth M. 
Bruce, with her eloquent pleading, endeav- 
ored to point out the ‘‘American Woman’s 
Duty to her Country”, and it would seem as 
though every woman hearing her must have 
been moved to consider her duty and her 
need for the salvation of the country. She 
showed the advantages that had been gained 
over other countries, which were many, and 
then as vividly pointed out the dangers under 
which we are living. We trust the words 
she uttered may have made a lasting im- 
pression on the minds of many, and that 
seed was sown which shall spring up and 
bear fruit an hundred-fold. And so the 
work will go on in Chelsea. We were at 
first somewhat cautious about advertising 
our meetings as meetings of the Suffrage 
Club, but we have bolder ’grown and now 
notices of our meetings are read from the 
pulpits as meetings under the auspices of 
the Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club, and in- 
stead of sending out invitations to attend a 
lecture to be given by some popular speaker, 
we invite them to a meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Club. We always have petitions 
-at every meeting and a committee ready to 
pass them through the audience for signa- 
“tures. We also have committees to canvass 
in different parts of the city for signatures 
to petition. We do not know yet how large 
-@ number we shall have from Chelsea. We 
trust a goodly number, but we do mean 
(though it has been said that Chelsea is dead) 
that our Club shall do its part towards 
keeping it alive and active until the cause of 
Equal Rights for women is gained. While 
we feel that we have gained a victory the 
past year in securing the right to vote for 
school officers, we feel there is still need 
of work, and we propose to {labor on with 
all the zeal and energy that our means and 
numbers will allow, inspired by the hope 
that the day is {not far distant when Wo- 
man’s right to the ballot shall have become 
an indisputable fact, and the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, an estab- 

lished truth. CAROLINE P. NICKLES. 


REPORT OF THE LYNN CLUB. 

In reviewing the second year of the Lynn 
Woman Suffrage Club, we find reason to 
be encouraged in our work, and good 
ground to continue it for another year at 
least. We can trace out theresults of some 
quiet steady work accomplished by our As- 
sociation, and we venture to believe that 
for the next few years we can do more im- 
portant work, on a larger scale. The very 
fact that such a club exists, and that it in- 
cludes some of the most earnest and influ- 
evtial men and women of our city, goes far 
to give weight and respectability to the 
cause of Woman Suffrage, in the minds of 
the many who will not take the trouble to 
think for themselves. 

By making our meetings free to all, and 
by having faithful reports of our essays and 
discussions published in one of our local 
papers, we have succeeded in attracting 
new hearers, and enlarging our influence. 

During the past year we have had four 
essays from members of the Club, a paper 
on “Physical Culture” from Dr. Sarah 
Sherman of Salem, an admirable review of 
Dr. Parkman’s article on Woman Suffrage, 
by Dr. Mary Safford-Blake, and a very in- 
teresting discourse upon ‘Suffrage for Wo- 
men” by Col. Higginson of Cambridge. 
‘The last, coming just before our election 
‘day, did much for us and our cause. 

In the way of organized action, our Club 
early in the year appointed a committee to 
.canvass the city for signatures to petitions, 
for Woman Suffrage, by whose perseverance 
cand tact seven hundred names were secured. 

‘Later, when the time for the city election 





drew near, we chose a city committee to 
confer with leading politicians in the vari- 


- ous wards, and to recommend our two wo- 


men candidates for schoo] committee. The 
Hon. Peter M. Neal, the chairman of this 
committee, reports as foliows: ‘The vote 
for the women on the school committee, al- 
though not large enough to elect them, was 
very encouraging, inasmuch as they ran 
ahead of their ticket in almost every ward 
of the city.” 

The active members of the Club entertain 
no doubt that by a more thorough organiza- 
tion of our forces, and a more vigorous per- 
sonal effort, we could have secured the 
election of our women candidates. 

Some of our bravest members had the 
courage to visit the different ward-rooms 
on election-day for the purpose of distrib- 
uting votes and influencing voters. These 
ladies found no difficulty in their work; 
they were universally treated with courtesy 
and deference. In one of the roughest wards 
of our city, a stalwart policeman, after 
looking over the situation, remarked to a 
friend, ‘‘Well, 1t took four policemen to 
keep order in this room last election day, 
and to-day two women have made it so still 
you could hear a pin drop.” 

Emity SuHaw Forman, Cor. Sec. 
REPORT OF THE EAST BOSTON CLUB. 

The club has aimed during the past year 
to gain a hearing for the cause among all 
the people of East Boston, so far as practi- 
cable. Feeling that progress can be made 
only by constant agitation of the subject, 
and that any marked and sudden advance 
is not to be expected, we have sought 
through the agency of lectures, conversa- 
tions, and newspaper articles, to keep the 
subject as much as possible in the public 
mind. 

Two lectures have been delivered, one by 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, and one by Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Both were well attend- 
ed, and we feel sure that much good must 
must have resulted from essays of so high 
an order. It is impossible, of course, to 
gauge the effect, but we are confident that 
such seed cannot have been sown in vain. 

Beside these public lectures we have held 
two parlor meetings, at which we have en- 
deavored to secure, by special invitation, 
the attendance of ladies and gentlemen in- 
terested in social questions, and active in 
social work, but not yet converted to Suf- 
frage. The conversation at the first of 
these meetings was led by Mr. A. Bronson 
Alcott, and at the second by Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, and Lucy Stone. Both occa- 
sions were very enjoyable, and we trust 
profitable. We have also caused to be in- 
serted in the local papers extracts from the 
Woman Suffrage tracts, and we consider 
this one of the most valuable branches of 
our work, 

After the school Suffrage law was passed, 
the club exerted itself to the utmost to se- 
cure a large registration of women. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore was engaged to deliver 
an address on the subject, and her noble 
and eloquent words, we feel assured, have 
been deeply pondered in many minds, and 
will yet lead many women who are still 
hesitating to take the step from which such 
potent influences unite to dissuade them. 

About the same time an appeal to the 
women of East Boston, signed by the offi- 
cers of the club, and the leading clergy- 
men of Wards One and Two, was printed 
in both the local newspapers. 

During the early part of July many 
neighborhood meetings were held, at which 
the subject was discussed fully and ably. 
Miss Lucretia Crocker, Mrs, W. 8S. Robin- 
son, Dr. Caroline Hastings, Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney and Miss Abby W. May, led these 
discussions. 

As the time for voting approached, all 
possible means were taken to secure the full 
registered vote, and we have the satisfac- 
tion to report that every woman who had 
been registered, voted, with the exception 
of our President, Mrs. A. H. Spaulding, 
who is absent in Europe. 

We have this week sent the Woman’s 
JOURNAL for the next three months to 
each of our representatives, and the circu- 
lation of petitions to the Legislature is 
going rapidly on. 

We propose during the ensuing year to 
continue our work on much the same plan 
as heretofore. We believe that we are 
gaining ground; slowly, it is true, but not 
the less surely, and we are content to work 
on patiently and persistently till we carry 
our point, and secure for ourselves and our 
children the sacred right of self-government, 
which God has given us, and which man 
shall not always keep from us. 


Rev. Mr. Wiggin gave the report for the 
South Boston Club verbally. This has been 
an active society, devoting both time and 
money to promote school Suffrage. 


Mrs. C. B. Nickles made a verbal report 
of progress in Marlboro. The Catholic 
question formed an element in the voting 
for School Committee, and excited much 
discussion and interest securing a large vote. 


REPORT OF THE HAVERHILL ASSOCIATION. 


Twenty-three meetings have been held 
during the year; eighteen names have been 
added, making a total of forty-eight mem- 
bers, and we have the promise of several 
more at our annual meeting, which will oc- 





cur next Monday evening. Three lectures 
have been given under the auspices of the 
Association, as follows: One, March 7, by 
Miss Mary F. Eastman; Sept. 5, by Mrs. 
M. W. Campbell, and Dec. 2 by Dr. Mary 
Safford Blake. During the spring months, 
meetings were held each Friday evening 
(unless a storm prevented). For these meet- 
ings, essays were prepared by the members, 
which, with items from the daily papers, 
formed subjects for discussion. In May we 
voted to meet but twice a moth. 

Through the summer and early fall ‘‘The 
steps to be taken to secure the right to vote 
for School Committee,” was the subject dis- 
cussed, and in order to bring the question 
before the public, the services of Mrs. Camp- 
bell were secured for a lecture on that sub- 
ject. - 

The object of our society being ‘‘to se- 
cure for women full equality of rights with 
men and to educate them for the intelligent 
exercise of the highest duties of citizen- 
ship,” we have tried to interest others in our 
work; and, when we see the growing inter- 
est manifested in the Suffrage cause by the 
public we feel encouraged, though the num- 
ber added to our Association is not large. 

We have missed the helping hand of our 
president, Mrs. Garlin Spencer, who has 
been unable to be with us through the greater 
part of the year, but we have reason to hope 
she will soon be able to take her place at 
the head. We feel that we already have 
gained the confidence of our people, and 
we intend to press steadily and surely on 
till women have equal rights with men. 

1. F. Morse, Secretary. 


_ The Business Committee next reported a 
list of officers for 1880, which are as follows: 
President, William I. Bowditch; Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, John 
G. Whittier, Ednah D. Cheney, the Hon. 
Robert C. Pitman, the Hon. George F. 
Hoar, Theodore D. Weld, Lucy Sewall, 
M.D., Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Charles W. 
Slack, Mrs. Harrison Bliss. Mrs. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, William Lioyd Garrison, L. 
Maria Child, the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, A. 
Bronson Alcott, Marie E. Zakrzewska, 
M.D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, T. Went- 
worth Higginson, the Rev. Lorenza Hay- 
nes, Maria 8. Porter, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Church, 
Seth Hunt, Wendell Phillips, the Rev. C. 
A. Bartol, the Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Miss 
Louisa M. Alcott; Treasurer, the Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall; Recording Secretary, 
Charles K. Whipple; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Henry B. Blackwell; Executive Com- 
mittee, Lucy Stone, T. J. Lothrop, Abby 
W. May, Mrs. Uretta MacAllister, Mrs. 8. 
C. Vogl, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, 8. 8. Foster, 
8. C. Hopkirs, Deborah Drury, M.D., Mrs. 
Martha G. Ripley, Mrs. M. F. Walling, 
Mrs. C. P: Nickles, Miss Lizzie Newell, 
Mrs. Eliza La Croix, Mrs. J. W. Smith, 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Mrs. H. T. L. Wolcott, 
Mrs. W. 1. Bowditch, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, Mrs. Kingsbury. The discussion 
on the resolutions was participated in by 
Mrs. Stone, Miss Mary Eastman, Mr. B!ack- 
well, Mrs. Robinson and others. This list 
was adopted as a whole. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That this Association records with sincere 
sorrow, the removal by death of four of its valued 
officers and members during the Bt pom Wm. 
a. Garrison, Angelina Grimke Weld. v. Rollin 
H. Neale, and Bishop -Gilbert Haven. Mr. Garrison 
and Mrs. Weld laid deep and strong, and built high 
the foundation to which those who came after have 
only added. Dr. Neale was a steadfast friend to the 
petonpe of Equal Rights for women. Bishop Haven 
stood in our ranks, a co-worker with us, and always 
= Ee courage of his opinions. Our loss is irre- 
parable. 


Resolved, That while we tefully accept School 
Suffrage for women, as established in Massachusetts, 
we will! nevertheless still strive to obtain for the wo- 
men of this Commonwealth the full rights of citizen- 


ship. 


Resolved, That since our success can be secured 
only by work, and since work can be done only when 
there are the means to accomplish it, the firat duty of 
this Association is to take steps to furnish means to 
send lecturers into every town in the State. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
due to Hon. B. ane resentative in 
Congress from Massachusetts, for submitting to that 
body a Joint Resolve for a Sixteenth Constitutional 
Amendment for the Enfranchisement of women. 


WHEREAS every State will, within the present year, 
“appoint, in such manner as the ature thereof 
may ry the electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent,” an 

WHEREAS more than fifty thousand citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts have within i ten years petitioned 
for Woman Suffrage in dential elections—there- 


fore 

Resolved, That we call upon our Legislature now 
in session, to so amend the election laws that women 
may vote next fall in the choice of Presidential elec- 
tors. 


Wuereas there is at present no definite agreement 
as tothe legal method of counting the Presidential 
votes, and whereas women, though disfranchised, 
are equally involved in the dangers growing out of 
unsettled party conflict, therefore 


Resolved, That the officers of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association in behalf of this Con- 
vention are instructed to memorialize Congress to 
make such ons in advance, as shall secure a 
peaceful adjustment of all Presidential controversies. 


Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the city 
government of Boston for prchibiting smoking on 
election day for such length of time as was requisite 
to enable women to vote without annoyance. That 
Governor John D. Long deserves our thanks for the 
cordial avowal of his belief in the principle of Wo- 
man Suffrage, contained in his recent message. 


Wuereas, The wisdom of the widely extended 
male Su , which forms the basis of our ubli- 
can institations is gravely called in question by learn- 
ed 


men. 
Wuzreas, all changes in the voting constituency 
either by contraction or expansion, must be effected 
by the legal voters as at present constituted, or by 
their representatives, therefore 

Resolved, That it is a matter of vital importance to 
every legal voter to ascertain if possible, why he is a 
1 voter—whether any citizens have enfran- 
chised contrary to right and government; 
and whether any are still disfranchised contrary to 
right and the well-being of the State. 





Resolved, That we believein the traditio 
landmarks of our movement; ‘is 


On the first resolution Mrs. Harper of 
Maryland made an impressive eulogy of Mr. 
Garrison, and Mrs. Stone followed with a 
tribute to Angelina Grimke Weld. 

A rising vote corroborated the passage of 
the first resolution. In the discussion of 
the second resolution Miss Southwick 
doubted whether the women out of the cit- 
ies had school Suffrage. She made this per- 
tinent inquiry, ‘‘Do we have school Suf- 
frage? The women in Grantville attend 
the town meetings. We listen to all the 
discussions, on the raising and appropriat- 
ing money,the teachers’ salaries, and all the 
questions that concern the schools. The 
vote is taken on each, but women vote only 
for members of the school committee. Can 
that be called school Suffrage?” The reso- 
lution was amended—‘‘so much of Woman 
Suffrage as we have.” Voted to adopt the 
amendment. 

Resolutions three, four and five were 
adopted without dissent. 

Miss Eastman doubted the propriety of 
the sixth resolution, and was answered by 
Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell. It was 
adopted, 

On the seventh resolution Mr. Fay, of 
Southboro, doubted Mr. Long’s thorough- 
ness in Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Stone approved the resolution. 

Mrs. Walling thought the Governor should 
do something before being thanked. 

Mrs. Nickles and Miss Eastman approved 
the resolution, and it was adopted. 

On the tenth resolution Mrs. Stone 
thought the resolution timely and import- 
ant, and wished others to speak of it. 

The eleventh resolution was for a con- 
vention in Worcester on the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the first Woman’s convention 
ever held in this State. The following per- 
sons were appointed a committee to arrange 
for this meeting: Lucy Stone, Boston, Miss 
Alla Foster, Worcester, Thomas K. Earle, 
Worcester, Frank J. Garrison, Boston, 
Rev. Daniel Whitney, Southboro, Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson, Malden, Mrs. Dr. Church, 
Springfield. 

Thursday evening the speakers announc- 
ed were Col. T. W. Higginson, Mary F. 
Eastman, Mr. Holman, of Boston Univer- 
sity, and G. Y. Washburn, of Andover The- 
ological Seminary. They were able and 
valuable statements for the principle of 
Equal Rights, as they were sure to be. But 
we have no report. 

Miss Eastman, however, leaves this fine 
point: At arecent Republican mass meet- 
ing at Augusta, Maine, Senator Blaine re- 
ferred with pride to 1 communication which 
he made a year ago to the North American 
Review, quoting from it as follows: ‘‘Impar- 
tial Suffrage is our theory, and it must be- 
come our practice. Any party of American 
citizens can bear to be defeated, but no 
party [class?| of Americans will bear to be 
defrauded.” If he means what he says he 
may boast of it a decade hence. If he says 
it and means something less than he says, it 
will long before that be his shame that he 
did not apprehend its full significance. 

Jennie Collins added her word, and one 
of the best meetings we ever had come to 
a close. 





oe 


PKOGRESS IN 1OWA. 


Epirors JournaL:—The Iowa Legisla- 
ture has again given the minor offices to 
women. The successful candidates are: 
Mrs. N. B. Baker, Postmistress; Miss Myra 
E. Troth, Assistant; Miss Dixon, Engross- 
ing and Miss Smith Enrolling Clerk in the 
Senate, and Mrs. Ada P. Gaston and J. 8. 
Farron Enrolling Clerk in the House. Six 
women were also appointed paper folders, 
and the clerks of the different committees 
are mostly women. 

These subordinate positions are much 
sought, showing how anxious women are to 
be self-supporting. Every year their world 
of activity is enlarging, as the following 
shows: 

The field of labor in Des Moines is pret- 
ty well occupied by the iadies. You will 
find them occupying desks in the count 
and U. 8. Court Houses, in the Pension of- 
fice, in the Insurance office, in the State 
offices, behind the counters of our stores, 
in our attorney’s offices, and there is one 
woman who assists her husband at the 
blacksmith trade; and she can strike as 
hard a blow with a sledge as the brawniest 
workman in the shop. 

On the fourth day of the session, Hon. J. 
H. King of the House introduced a joint 
resolution relative to Woman Suffrage, and 
Hon. J. M. Parker has introduced a bill 
“extending the right to hold the office of 
county recorder to women.” M. A. W, 

Des Moines, Jan. 21, 1880. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women heid its an- 
nual meeting at 20 Beacon street on Satur- 
day. The secretary’s report showed an in- 
crease of over fifty new members. The 
report of the correspondence committee 
presented valuable information on the pro- 
gress of higher education for woman not 
only in this country but in Great Britain 
and in Germany. Officers for 1880—Mrs. 
William F. Warren, Cambridgeport, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Emily Talbot, 65 Marlborough 
street, secretary; Miss Helen Collamore, 
115 Beacon street, treasurer. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Feb. 9, at 344 P. m., Mrs. J. F. Bush will speak on 
“Women in Medicine; Miss M. 8. Cheney on “Wo- 
men in Science,” and Miss Von Arnim on ‘‘Women 
in Business." 











Sunday Meeting for Women, 4 Park st., 
body. "Subject, “lieligloes Hdueation of Obtiares 
y. Subject, “ ous Education Na 
Women tavised. Y es 
The Moral Education Association will 
a 4 meeting on Feb. 7th, 3r.m., at the residence of 


rs. m Warren, 15 Monument a Charles- 
town, Miss Julia A. 'Sprague will + on 


“New per Literature.” 

On Feb. 14, 3p.m.,a meeting will be held at Mre. 
WwW. C. #, 2 Dexter Row, Charlestown. Mrs. 
K. T. Woods will read a paper on “A Plea for Chil- 
dren.” All are welcome. 

There will be a course of meetings in Sons of Jonadab 
Hall, Bailey's Building, Malden, in the month of 
February. On Feb. 13,3 p.m., Mrs. Abba Goold 
Woolson will read a paper on “The Training which 
Girls Need.”’ On Feb. 20, 3 rp. m., Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells will read a sae on “Individuality in the 
Home.” On Feb. 27, 3 p. m., Dr. Salome Merritt will 
read a paper on ‘‘Physiological Education.” 

All are welcome. 








Do a Favor to a Sick |Friend. If Bey 
have a friend suffering from any disorder of the Kid- 
neys send them a package of Kidney Wort, and you 
will make them happy. Its great tonic —— is es- 
my | directed‘to these diseases, and it ~~ re- 
leves the distress and cures the disease. Have you 
tried it? 

Ladies’ Physiological Institute. Lec- 
ture‘in Wesleyan Hall, Thursday, Feb. 12, at 3, p.m., 
by Dr. H. P. Bellows. 


_ Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated; 


every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 








Wanted.—Canvaseers in every town and city 
for “THz Woman's MEDICAL COMPANION AND GUIDE 
To Hea.tu,” endorsed by the Woman’s JOURNAL 
and we 47 and women. Just published. Price, 

2.50. ‘The best book I ever sold.” 
B. A. FOWLER, 8 Hawley street, Boston. 4w4 


Drs. Bedell & White, 
354 North LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Office hours from 8 a.m. to1 r.m. and from 6 to 7% P.M. 


Lelia G. Bedell, M.D. Sue A. White, M. D. 
6m-6 














DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
| in every department, is now open to invalids. 

end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 

“If anything in this world will stimulate boys and 
girls to learn to read, and at the same time teach 
them to use their eyes, and think of what they be- 
hold around them, this charming ‘Little Folks’ 
Reader’ will do it,"—New England Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


INTERESTING TO TEACHERS ! 


We have now ready the first number of the 


LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 


75 cents a Vear, 








Edited by the editors of Wide Awake and Babyland. 
It will be issued the first of every month, and every 
number will be 
Thoroughly helpful to the little be- 
ginners, assisting them to “read 
at sight,” 
Thoroughly helpful and suggestive 
to Teachers, 
Thoroughly delightful to both 
Scholars and Teachers. 
The Publishers will send specimen of the first 


number, with terms of supply, on receipt of 3cen 
stamp. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publisher. 
32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. © 


NEW &. S. BOOKS. 


HUGH TEMPLAR’S MOTTO, 75 cents, 

LADY ROSE. 75 cents 

THE RUTHERFORD FROWN. 

FROM JUNE TO JUNE, 
Cooke. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 
A thoughtful story for young ladies. 
BREAKFAST FOR TWO. A delightful 
and instructive story. By Joanna MATHEWS 

16mo. $1.25. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Publisher, Boston. 


75 cts 
By Carnie A. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK. 


THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE, From 
Dean Stanley. With a note from Dean Stanley. 
Introduction by Rev. Phillips Brooks. Biography 
by the compiler. 16mo, Cloth $i. 

This is the first volume of the “Spare Minute Se- 
ries.’’ Under this general title we have in preparation, 
for American young mien, a very valuable and helpful 
class of books. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 
Publisher, Boston. 
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